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_ GOVERNOR THOMAS POWNALL 
COLONIAL STATESMAN 


HE subject of this paper is fairly entitled, by his life, character and 
eo attainments, to be numbered among the few English officials who 
rose to the dignity of a colonial statesman. He was not, perhaps, a great 
man, for the accepted definition of a great man is a man of power over a 
triumphant idea, and Pownall’s idea was a failure; but he was a man of 
great purpose, foresight and scholarship, and his life and works ought not 
to be unknown to those who are profoundly interested in the constitution 
and corporate life of this nation. 

Thomas Pownall, or Governor Pownall, as he was invariably called in 
his later years, was born in r720 at the cathedral town of Lincoln, but he 
came of a respectable Cheshire family. His mother’s father had been Gov- 
ernor of Bombay, and his eldest brother, John, was Secretary to the Lords 
of Trade and Plantations, so that our subject may be said to have sprung 
from a family whose profession connected them with that colonial adminis- 
tration to which he himself devoted the best years of his life. Of the 
details of his education but little can be learned, and it is possible that he 
may never have taken a degree from either of the great universities. Yet 
that he was a scholar of more than ordinary attainment, his abundant 
literary remains conclusively show. When about the age of twenty-five he 
had a berth in the London office of the Commissioners of Trade and Plan- 
tations, then an exccllent school for a young politician, and while in this 
employment he cemented a friendship with that Lord Halifax who was 
then the senior member of the board. 

Mr. Pownall came first to America in October, 1753, as private secre- 
tary to the brother-in-law of Lord Halifax, the unfortunate Sir Danvers 
Osborne, who was for a few days only the Governor of the Province of 
New York. At this time Pownall was already something of an author and 
a student of political institutions, in which department of philosophy he 
preceded the illustrious Bentham. In the year before he came to America 
he had published a work entitled, Principles of Polity, being the Grounds 
and Reasons of Civil Liberty, an abstract study well adapted to fit him 
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for the more concrete work of his later years. His advent in America was 
not auspicious, for on the fourth day after his landing his private secretary- 
ship came to an abrupt termination by the suicide of Sir Danvers, in the 
gardens of Counselor Joseph Murray’s house in Broadway, near the Battery. 
Even on what must have been a trying occasion to the young stranger, we 
perceive the first exhibition of that fidelity to the public interest which 
subsequently characterized his entire official life. Immediately after Sir 
Danvers’ death the Council of the Province directed Mr. Pownall to pro- 
duce the late governor’s papers. He refused, until the governor’s ad in- 
terim successor, Lieutenant-Governor De Lancey, had qualified. Pownall 
at once wrote to the Lords of Trade that in case he found any secret 
instructions they might depend on him not to deliver them up, for he was 
a “private secretary ’’—a distinction not always observed. For this pru- 
dence he was subsequently commended, and it no doubt assisted in his 
speedy preferment. 

Although for the moment his vocation was gone, Mr. Pownall seems 
to have determined to continue in America for a space, in order to 
acquaint himself, by personal observation, with colonial affairs, and, 
as some have thought, to await the result of his brother’s influence, in 
procuring for him some other colonial appointment. The time was not 
inopportune: America, with its increasing population—then upward of a 
million and a quarter—had already recovered that material prosperity 
which had been seriously retarded by the devastating wars, ending in 
1748 with the peace, or truce more properly, of Aix-la-Chapelle. By the 
year 1753 it was evident, and indeed avowed, that the final conflict be- 
tween the French and the English for supremacy over the outlying 
territories of the world was near at hand—so that America offered a 
better stage than Europe for the efforts of an ambitious young English 
civilian. 

Between the years 1754 and 1757 Pownall made several voyages to 
England, always in some manner promoting his own as well as public affairs. 
In June following Sir Danvers Osborne’s death, we find him at Albany 
a spectator of the Congress of Colonial Commissioners, held by British 
permission for the purpose of adopting some colonial common measure 
against French aggression. This important Congress of 1754 is some- 
times regarded as the direct result of a British proposal to the colonies 
to form a united, and, to some extent, autonomous colonial government. 
Such a misconception of England’s real intention is, perhaps, founded on 
a political stratagem. When the colonial leaders had already determined 
on this congress, the advisers of the. crown resolved, if possible, to so 
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‘ 
THE PROVINCE HOUSE, BOSTON. 
Residence of Thomas Pownall while Governor of Massachusetts. 


[The Province House, a three story brick structure, stood nearly opposite the head of Milk Street, with a hand- 
seme lawn in front shaded by stately oaks. The interior was on a scale of princely magnificence ; the reception 
room on first floor was paneled with rich wood and hung with tapestry. It was the great audience hall of the 
governors. Twenty massive red freestone steps led to the spacious entrance under the grand portico. ] 
mould its action as to insure its enuring to a continued British supremacy, 
and thus they pretended to assent to a colonial union. For the first time 
in American history the English authorities now made a proposal to tax 
the colonies, through the medium of the colonial plan of union, realizing 
full well that the proposal to tax must prove the annihilation of the 
union. There is little doubt but that Mr. Pownall while at Albany was 
acting under some understanding with the Commissioners of Trade and 
Plantations, and that his attendance at Albany was not a purely voluntary 
service. .It is unnecessary to dwell on the plans of union, or to more 
than refer to Franklin’s plan of a decentralized union, founded on the 
New England principle of 1643, for all came to nothing. But the impor- 
tance of this congress should be emphasized in connection with Pownall’s 
political theory and career. His foresight had shown him the influence 
which this congress would have on the future of public opinion. He, in- 
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deed, always dated the beginning of the Revolution from this congress, 
and his contemporaneous writings prove that this was no after-thought. 

The report of his considerations which he voluntarily laid before the 
congress evinced that mastery which he had already achieved over the 
intricacies of frontier topography and the Indian question; he limited all 
his outward considerations to the military and economic purposes of the 
congress, and did not enter the dubious arena of colonial union. But in his 
“private report’ to Lord Halifax he admitted the necessity of some 
closer colonial union, and then it was that he conceived for the first time a 
plan, which exclusively dominated his entire political life—a plan for a 
great English-speaking union, of which the center and seat of government 
should be in the New World and not in England. 

After the adjournment of the congress at Albany he directed his atten- 
tion to a plan for an Indian colony. so disposed as to constitute a barrier 
against the French, and next to humane considerations for conforming the 
Indian combatants to the zura belli, the laws of war. These were not the 
ordinary employments of a colonial official, and it is evident from them 
that Pownall already contemplated the public part which he filled in the 
ensuing thirty years of English history. 

In February, 1755, Governor Shirley, of Massachusetts—a friend of 
Lord Halifax—appointed Pownall Commissioner for Massachusetts, in 
negotiations with New York, concerning a plan of operations at Crown 
Point, an important strategical point on the Lake, called by the Indians, 
the “ Gate of Canada.” This same year the Lords of Trade and Planta- 
tions secured his appointment as lieutenant-governor of New Jersey— 
Governor Belcher of that province being both old and infirm. 

At the outset of the “ French and Indian War” (as the “seven years” 
war of Europe is called in American history because much longer here), 
Pownall was very active, representing New Jersey at any distant meeting 
of colonial governors, and Massachusetts in efforts to unite the colonies 
against the French. He was present at the memorable meeting of the 
colonial governors with the unfortunate General Braddock at Alexandria, 
though denied admission to their councils because of the non-arrival of his 
credentials as lieutenant-governor of New Jersey. In January, 1756, he 
again went to England, having already achieved some distinction. Sir 
William Johnson, the most eminent authority on Indian affairs, wrote that 
Pownall fully understood the Indian relations, and Shirley, of Massachu- 
setts, who was supposed to perfectly understand Franco-American politics, 
had intrusted Pownall with the most delicate negotiations. These were 
the results of but three years’ colonial labors. 
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After a brief stay in England, Pownall returned here with Lord Lou- 
don, the new commander-in-chief of the military forces. But in a few 
weeks he was again in England soliciting re-enforcements for the American 
army. He returned to America the following year with young Lord 
Howe, who fell on the march to Ticonderoga. On this visit Pownall bore 
with him a commission as governor of Massachusetts, in the place of Shir- 
ley. The new governor's reception was unusually cordial, because of some 
liberal sentiments which he had happily expressed to the Massachusetts 
agents in London concerning a high regard for the Massachusetts charter, 
and because of the really wide knowledge he was already reputed to have 
of American affairs. He arrived in Boston at a gloomy period of the 
summer of 1757, for in a few days Fort William Henry capitulated to the 
French under Montcalm. 

Although newly arrived, Pownall quickly appreciated the situation. 
He, no doubt, had heard of Pitt’s having taken office in the July preceding, 
and that the former peace policy was over. The new governor at once 
named Pepperell, lieutenant-general of the Massachusetts troops—a new 
office—and finding the discipline of the colonial forces inadequate, Pownall 
himself drew up an elaborate: system of field-tactics and minute regulations 
for their drill. In addition to this, he issued an order to lay waste an im- 
mense territory on the approach of the French, and to destroy all means of 
transport and the provisions in the line of their march. At the latter end 
of August, Governor Belcher of New Jersey died, and Lord Loudon wrote 
from New York to Pownall to come on, “ for affairs were going badly in 
New Jersey.” Pownall’s own report to the Lords of Trade shows that 
promptness which he usually exhibited. He heard the news on Sunday. 
“On Monday,” he says, “I called a council and set out on Tuesday, ar- 
rived in New York on Saturday, continued Saturday and Monday with 
Lord Loudon, and proceeded for the Jerseys.... I went forthwith 
to Trenton. I issued out summonses to the council to attend me... . 
I called myself upon all that lay in my way and took them on with me, 
that I might be sure of acouncil.’ In other words, having ridden over 
from Boston, the governor himself rapped up the council without any of 
that fuss and etiquette, ordinarily so alluring to colonial officials. After 
a stay of three weeks in New Jersey, he returned to Boston. 

In November foliowing, Lord Loudon again wrote to Pownall; this 
time demanding recruiting quarters in Boston, but the governor, entertain- 
ing doubts as to the validity of the demand, referred the matter to the 
magistrates, who declined doing anything. In order to adjust the matter 
in dispute, the governor suggested a colonial act of the legislature to give 
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effect to the British act of Parliament regulating quartering and billeting 
of troops. Upon information of this, Lord Loudon sent a peremptory 
dispatch, threatening to march five regular regiments to Boston, unless 
quarters were instantly provided, and he insisted that no colonial act 
could be necessary to give effect to a British act of Parliament. But 
Governor Pownall’s act was passed, the general-in-chief barely but techni- 
cally accommodated, and the legislative rights of the province saved. We 
may appreciate the importance of this incident if we recall the fact that 
the extra-territorial operation of the acts of the English Parliament was 
then a moot point in colonial jurisprudence. The colonial judges differed 
on it, and Smith, the historian of New York, about this time, appealed 
to Parliament to settle the question by a declaratory act of their own. 
The conflict with Lord Loudon was therefore, in some measure, one affect- 
ing the dignity of the colonial assemblies, and in view of the unsettled 
state of the law, might have afforded an excuse to a crown-governor to 
yield to the demands of the commander-in-chief. Not so with Pownall. 
His idea on this, as on all other questions of the colonial constitutions, 
was Clear that no British acts affected the colonies unless the colonies were 
expressly named, and this proved ultimately a view that never should have 
been doubted. 

Under his brief administration, and largely owing to his efforts — 
though he himself disclaimed the fact in a generous letter to the minister, 
Pitt—Massachusetts furnished at one time the excessive quota of 7,000 
fighting men for the “ French and Indian” war. In the first year of his mag- 
istracy, Governor Pownall himself took the field and marched to the Pen- 
obscot River, where he built and established a fort to close this passage to 
the sea against the French. All this was done with such rapidity and 
such strict economy as to induce the Massachusetts legislature to pass a 
vote of thanks to the governor for his conduct of the undertaking. Such 
was the general character of his administration, and it earned for him the 
name of the most constitutional governor Massachusetts had yet had. 

But the three brief years of his government at Boston were not to him 
altogether pleasant years. On his arrival there he had assiduously culti- 
vated the friends of liberal government, with the effect of alienating the 
Tory faction and the “ pork-patriots,” as they were called, who ate the 
king’s fare. The defection of this well-disciplined party left him without 
supporters when it became necessary to pass some measure affecting the 
royal instructions. But still he persisted in his course, and from his many 
utterances there is reason to believe that he was guided solely by the 
dictates of his conscience. At this very time he was engaged on a Sys- 
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tematic Treat- 
ise concern- 
ing the Con- 
stitution of 
the Colonies, 
a work which 
for vigor of 
analysis, for 
broad and 
comprehen- 
sive views of 
constitutional 
polity, and for 
boldness of 
prediction, 
had no prece- 
dent in the 
literature of 
the time. 

His experi- 
ence had _ al- 
ready taught 
him the impor- 
tance which 
the colonists 
were begin- 
ning to attach 
to self-govern- 
ment, and in 
1758 he wrote 
tothe Lordsof 
Trade, “that 
unless speedy 
changes were 
made, the in- 
dependence of 
the colonies 
was. certain 
and the season 
near at hand” 
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—a prophecy ridiculed by his successor in office some six years later. If 
we remember that this prophecy was made before the Treaty of Paris 
and before the conquest of Canada, we may readily perceive that he 
had not in view the effect which the removal of the French power would 
have on the colonies, the basis of the more celebrated and subsequent 
predictions of a French minister. Imbued with the spirit of his prophecy, 
Pownall exerted all his powers to avert the disruption he foresaw, and 
his future political course bears ample evidence of this effort. 

Notwithstanding that his Massachusetts administration was beyond 
reproach, he did not wholly escape vilification. One anonymous pamph- 
leteer accused him of stealing the political capital of his confidants. It 
was said, ‘he gave a scholastic turn to conversation in order to show his 
erudition.” It was even said that he had stolen a map from a New York 
lawyer, in order to palm it off in England as his own. To these attacks 
he of course did not condescend to reply, and his character was their best 
refutation. In order to demonstrate the groundless nature of these attacks, 
we have only to remember that Pownall possessed all the requisites of a 
skillful cartographer; he was a thorough mathematician for his time, and 
understood practical surveying, whilst his skill with the pencil is shown by 
many drawings of American scenery—two of which, through the courtesy 
of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, we are able to reproduce for the entertain- 
ment of the reader—and also by asketch of the old Town of Boston, during 
his sojourn there, now published among the ancient views of that place. 
It is not probable that so capable a man as Pownall would have erased the 
name of a New York lawyer from a frontier map, not difficult of execution. 

Having no taste for such undeserved censure, Pownall expressed to his 
acquaintances in Boston a desire to return to his books and home-life in 
England, and in the year 1760 he solicited his own recall. He had already 
declined the government of New York, as indicated by his letter to Cad- 
wallader Colden, here published for the first time. He was immediately ap 
pointed governor of South Carolina, with increased pay and greater oppor- 
tunities for study. But he decided to go first to England, evidently with 
the view of escaping: from the dull routine of colonial service. The esti- 
mation in which he was held in Massachusetts displayed itself in laudatory 
addresses regretting his departure, and ina proffer of the only armed vessel 
owned by the province to convey him home to England. This offer he 
declined as soon as he heard of the objection of some few Boston merchants, 
who feared the precedent of extravagance and the withdrawal of that pro- 
tection which an armed ship afforded the harbor in time of war. 

He embarked on a private vessel May 3, 1760, attended to his barge by 
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both Houses of Assembly. This was his last outward voyage, and was des- 
tined to convey him to a theater of still more extended usefulness to the 
colonies. 

That Pownall left traducers behind him is evident. By some of the 
rigid folk in Boston he was thought too gay in his demeanor and too fond 
of society. The stern puritan, Samuel Adams, the “man of the town 
meeting,” called him the “fribble "—an almost obsolete word for “ fop.” 
That Pownall always carried himself as befitted a man of rank by the 
standard of his time, Cradock, a memoir writer and traveler of the last 
century, plainly affirms. Describing him, on a subsequent visit to France, 
Cradock says, “ the Governor was splendid and magnificent in his dress ”— 
a statement confirmed by the Lord Orford portrait duly befrilled and 
powdered, yet withal singularly high-bred and thoughtful looking. In 
these externals he merely conformed to the requirements of European 
taste in the last century, and if he exceeded them, it is certain that they 
did not affect his mental character or the learning and dignity which his 
contemporaries concede to him, and his writings prove for him. On his 
safe return from Boston to England, Pownall concluded not to enter on 
his Carolinian appointment. ‘He stood for Parliament, and was returned 
for Tregoney, in Cornwall. But being appointed Director-General of Con- 
trol in Germany, a high office in the commissariat of the active forces, he 
soon retired from Parliament. While in Germany, he was the subject of 
a libel, published in Wilkes’ notorious North Briton, accusing him of pass- 
ing inferior stores and falsifying the military accounts. After the Peace 
of Paris, in 1763, the truth of the libel was at his own instance investigated, 
his accounts passed with honor, and his real defamer—an infefior officer— 
dismissed from the army. 

After ten years of active official life, somewhat prosaic withal, but com- 
bining service, civil and military, in council and camp, in the colonies and 
in Parliament, Pownall found himself with leisure to pursue the great plan 
of his life—that for England’s closer political union with her colonies. 
The year following the Peace he devoted to preparing for the press that 
remarkable book entitled, Zhe Administration of the Colonics, the first 
edition of which appeared in London in 1764. It passed through five 
editions, plainly denoting the estimation in which it was held by the 
English-speaking world in those trying ten years of discussion and recrim- 
ination which preceded the American Revolution. Its literary style has 
been criticised by a few verbal purists who overlooked the subject matter, 
alone worthy of attention in a technical work of this character. 

In the editions of 1764 and 1765, now difficult to procure, the author 
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expressed an opinion, subsequently modified, on the abstract right of the 
Imperial Government to exact some external contribution from the 
colonies toward defraying the frightful expense of the seven years’ 
war—a proposition founded upon the cost of policing the high seas, and 
once conceded sound by Franklin. But in the edition of 1768, possessed 
by the New York Historical Society, Pownall corrected this opinion, and 
denied the right of Parliament to tax the colonies at all, so long as they 
remained unrepresented in Parliament. In the preface of this edition, 
addressed to Grenville, he points out the danger which threatens English 
supremacy in America, and makes no scruple to avow, that unless the 
evils are averted, resistance should follow. This advice from so temperate 
a politician in England, was received with much satisfaction by the colo- 
nies. The book treats of all the defects in the colonial constitutions— 
those which were inherent, as well as these which followed from the appli- 
cation of vicious principles of interpretation. 

In the course of his exposition, the author resorts to the historical 
method, and shows the theory by which the maritime powers of Europe 
acquired title to the territories of the new world, and like the modern juris- 
prudent, Sir Henry Maine, Pownall ascribes this theory to a principle of 
the Roman law. He next analyzes the civil governments of the colonies, 
and traces them to their ancient archetypes, the Duchy of Normandy, 
the Island of Jersey and the counties palatine of England, from which the 
law officers of the crown first derived their precedents for the charters and 
other documents in use in the North American colonies. From this chaos 
of antiquity he extracts and applies the fundamental principles of what, to 
his own honor, he concedes were colonial constitutions. If, in this con- 
nection, it is remembered that up to this time the English lawyers—such 
as Blackstone, whose work was just then published—had but cursorily 
and even superficially touched this subject, we shall appreciate the merits 
of Pownall’s performance, and that he was the first Englishman who had 
taken the trouble to place colonial governments and constitutions upon 
rational and liberal foundations. 

But his main stress was laid upon the necessity of a revision of the 
political principles uniting the colonies to England. In his proposed 
reform of the union, he did not forget that he was accidentally born a 
monarchist, but he belonged to that liberal and enlightened school of mon- 
archists which embraces Mr. Gladstone in our own day. Mr. Pownall 
would have preserved to the colonists their separate legislatures and de- 
centralized administration. A common kingship was to be the executive 
of his union, and a great federal Parliament, in which every State was to be 
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represented, would constitute the legislative element. This federal Parlia- 
ment was to meet in the territorial center, and, if needs be, the seat of 
government of the union was to be ultimately removed to America. 

Visionary as the plan seemed, and as Pownall admitted that it would 
seem to the aristocratic, ruling class in England, he contended that it was 
the only way by which a union between England and America could be 
preserved ; and without this he repeatedly affirmed that dismemberment of 
the existing English empire was certain. Had his vigorous and radical plan 
been adopted, the avowed grievances of the colonies would have been re- 
dressed ; for until the Declaration of Independence no colonial State paper 
quarreled with the monarchical feature of English rule. The adoption of 
Pownall’s union would have postponed internecine war, and have caused 
America to occupy much sooner the hegemony of English-speaking peoples 
—a position still denied to us by England but destined surely to come, 
just as Greece ultimately became the embodiment of the tradition and 
policy of the Hellenic race to the exclusion of the more ancient seats of 
that people. This destiny of America is already indicated by the title of 
“Greater England” bestowed on us by English historians. That there 
may be no thoughtless deprecation of such a result, it should be borne in 
mind that the Federal Constitution is as purely the result of Anglican in- 
stitutions as Magna Charta or the Bill of Rights. It is the very incarnation 
of English law, plus a political revolution. It is no condescension on the 
part of this great country to recognize the subtle influences of nearly two 
centuries of the rule of that sturdy island race which has been more potent 
in the forces of civilization than any race excepting the Greek, and not ex- 
cepting the Roman. No doubt the political severance of America from 
Europe was an inestimable advantage to the governments of the whole 
world. Had Pownall’s union been consummated the same separation would 
have followed peacefully, although not before the cause of American let- 
ters and culture had been speeded by several centuries. In thus emphasiz- 
ing the effects of Pownall’s union, we are led to see how his conception 
would have modified history, and that to this extent it was the conception 
of a statesman. 

Pownall devoted the year 1765 to a personal affair—one long in con- 
templation; some years before this he had jocosely said that the “ lion in 
the Pownall coat of arms was a bachelor like his master,” a compound joke 
directed against the absurdities of the Heralds’ College as well as his own 
bachelorhood. In his forty-fifth year he married Lady Faulkner, the 
daughter of Lieutenant-General Churchill, and the widow of an English 
minister to the Porte at Constantinople. At her death, some years subse- 
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quently, the governor composed the epitaph on her tomb at Lincoln. 

trangely enough this composition enters into one of the most interesting 
incidents of English history. Pownall was one of the forty-two persons 
associated with the authorship of the celebrated /umzus Letters—letters 
written under a pseudonym and enveloped in a mystery as complete as 
that of the unknown destroyer of the busts of Hermes at Athens. Both 
outrages baffled the detection of a vindictive public. The biographers 
of Sir Philip Francis, the real “Junius,” disposed of Pownall’s claims 
by the production of Lady Pownall’s epitaph. For they said, that an 
author who was guilty of such an atrocious style could never be the keen, 
sartirical and polished Junius. The epitaph is as follows: 

“Here is entombed Dame Harriet, daughter of Lieutenant-General 
Churchill, wife in her first marriage to Sir Everard Faulkner, Knight, in 
her second, to Governor Pownall. She died February 6, 1777, aged 51. 
Her person was that of animating beauty, with a complexion of the 
most exquisite brilliancy, unfaded when she fell. Her understanding was of 
such quickness and reach of thought that her knowledge—although she 
had learning—was instantaneous and original. Her heart, warmed with 
universal benevolence to the highest degree of sensibility, had a ready ear 
for pity and glowed with friendship, as a sacred and inviolate fire. Her 
love to those who were blest with it was happiness. Her sentiments 
were correct, refined, elevated. Her manners so cheerful, elegant, amiable 
and winning, that while she was admired, she was beloved, and while she 
was enlightened and enlivened, she was the delight of the world in which 
she lived. She was formed for life—she was prepared for death: which 
being a gentle wafting to immortality, she lives where life is real.” 

The biographers of Sir Philip Francis, who so wantonly reproduced 
this epitaph, made no further comment than that indicated. They evi- 
dently thought that the claims of Pownall were insignificant if he could 
write about a lady’s complexion when she /e//, as if she were a horse- 
dragoon, killed in battle, and indite mixed metaphor about a ‘‘ heart that 
warmed with benevolence,” and “had an car for pity.” Others will 
believe Governor Pownall’s authorship of the /unzus Letters sufficiently 
refuted by the unfriendly spirit these letters display toward the friends of 
the colonies. Perhaps the only thing this incident does prove for Pownall 
is his wide acquaintance with the leading men of England, for the real 
Junius knew their most hidden foibles, and no one was associated with the 
authorship, unless he possessed at least this qualification. One other fact 
cited by the friends of Pownall’s claims to being Junius is, that in the year 
1762 the Jesuitical books were burned in Paris by the common hangman 
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for the paradoxical offense of ‘ sound casuistry.” The real Junius was 
present, and Pownall was there also, in the train of the Duke of Bedford, 
looking after the preliminaries of the Peace of Paris. This is very negative 
evidence, as it seems, by which to associate Pownall with so brilliant an 
atrocity. 

In 1767 Pownall was again returned to Parliament. The ministry was 
Tory and he a Whig in opposition. Throughout the long Parliament, 
which began in 1768, Pownall was uniformly on the side of America. In 
his speech against the “ Bill for suspending the power of the New York 
legislature,” the first he delivered, he announced that the people of 
America were resolved never to submit to any internal tax imposed by a legts- 
lature in which they had no share. For seven years anterior to our Revo- 
lution he alone continued to warn Parliament of the dangers attending 
their American measures. He worked persistently in the interest of the 
colunies; he sought to extend the Nullum Tempus Bill here, and opposed 
the extension of the Bill for Quartering Troops. He added beneficent 
clauses to the Mutiny Bill, requiring the civil magistrates, who invoked the 
aid of the soldiery, to explain their reasons in writing. When called upon to 
defend his amendments, he delivered a luminous speech on the character 
of civil] governments, declaring that the authority of government, like that 
of a school-master, ended when force began. 

An account of his parliamentary labors would alone require a volume. 
His courageous and humane attitude on American questions lessened his 
influence in Parliament. On all other questions he continued the high- 
est authority. In all Spanish-American problems no one equaled him. 
Because of his economic and statistical knowledge the Irish Parliament 
employed him to defend the linen interests of Ireland, and the English 
Parliament intrusted him with difficult investigations relative to the assize 
and the mode of lessening the cost of bread. But his main interests, 
while in Parliament, were with the British North-American Colonies, and 
he always found time to write on them. He was a man of intense intel- 
lectual activity ; even in his hours of leisure and when he traveled, he went 
to the seats of the more interesting antiquities. From these spots he 
wrote profound papers on archeology, on a Roman vase or a Greek coin, 
on the Druidical remains, or on the aboriginal vestiges in Wales and Ire- 
land. He wrote on early architecture, on ancient painting. He published 
a theory of ocean currents, and treatises on subjects as diverse as political 
economy and navigation. He investigated the true principles of drainage 
and sewers, and these pursuits of his leisure made him a Fellow of the 
Royal Society and of the Society of Antiquaries. 
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Pownall has been censured because on the outbreak of the American 
Revolution he alliec himself with the Tory war party under Lord North. 
His successor, Hutchinson, of Massachusetts, says in his Liary, that 
“Pownall was frightened at having sown the wind which reaped such a 
whirlwind.” I am convinced, whatever others may think, and despite the 
verdict of several professional historians of this country, that in changing 
his party name Pownall remained true to his principles. His critics over- 
look the fact that at the end of Pitt’s splendid administration, the Whigs 
and Tories of England exchanged principles on internal matters of English 
politics. In regard to the principles of American liberty, Pownall when 
he became a Tory was the same Pownall when a Whig. He was, no 
doubt, greatly grieved at the armed resistance of the Americans; he had 
hoped for a peaceful revolution, and when war broke out he thought that he 
detected the intrigues of the house of Bourbon and the court of France. 
He recognized that it was the end of his colonial union, but he blamed the 
Americans far less than he blamed the Whigs, who had refused to hearken 
to him long years before. Like our War Democrats, he was now for the 
war and against most of its principles. 

Early in the session of 1775 he took occasion to refute the charge of 
inconsistency and to speak for America. He supported the bill for restrain- 
ing the trade of the American colonies until their revolt ceased, and he 
found, to the astonishment of the House, a precedent for it in a bill 
directed against Barbadoes and Virginia, passed in 1650, more than a cen- 
tury before; but in the same speech he called upon his country to proclaim 
peace, and peace by acceding to terms. After the Battle of Lexington, 
from which we date our Revolution, he opposed compromise because he 
thought it useless, and he opposed Burke because he thought half meas- 
ures were futile. In December, 1777, six years before the peace, he spoke 
against one of Mr. Fox’s pacific measures to induce the colonies to return 
to their allegiance. He said “He knew that he should displease gentle- 
men on both sides of the House of Commons, but that England’s sover- 
eignty over America was abolished and gone forever,” and he bade Eng- 
land make haste to a commercial treaty in order to frustrate French 
influence. Is there any wonder that it was said, “Such a Tory and sucha 
friend to Franklin would ruin any party in England?” His speech was a 
great delight to this country, and the more effective because the speaker 
was a Tory and had no political interest to subserve. In the next year he 
spoke against Lord North’s employment of the American Indians in war- 
fare, and proposed a modus vivendi by which neither combatant should 
employ savages—a measure, he said, Congress would accede to. In 1778 
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he laid before the ministry a plan for peace, but in his plan the independ. 
ence of the colonies was a sine gua non. At that early stage of the con- 
flict the ministers refused even to lay this plan before the irascible: king. 
Pownall continued throughout the Revolution a thorn in the flesh of his 
party, but as he was a native-born Englishman, he was against the foes of 
his country. No doubt, what Franklin said of Pownall in the year 1777 
continued true during this entire period of Pownall’s career—“ He is very 
ill heard at present.” 

But in 1780 Pownall’s patience was exhausted, and he gave notice that 
unless some one else brought in some explicit proposition for peace with 
America, he himself should do so, and having waited till the following year, 
1781—still two years before the actual peace—he at last presented a bill 
“to empower his Majesty to make peace or truce with America.” As this 
bill was opposed by Lord North and the Tories, and supported by the 
Whigs, he, at the close of the session, retired from Parliament. 

There can be no doubt that he then regarded his long parliamentary 
career as a failure. A letter of subsequent date to his “dear old Friend,” 
as he-often called Franklin, demonstrates this. His conception—the great 
English-speaking empire—was vanishing in the disruption which he first 
prophesied, and he had staked all his usefulness and the labor of a life on 
a single idea which was proving a failure; his fabric, however, crumbled, 
leaving no particle of dishonor resting on him. During his colonial admin- 
istration and his parliamentary life of twenty years, no latent or patent 
hostility to a single principle of what the world is beginning to recegnize 
as American political philosophy can be detected. 

The residue of his life was henceforth devoted to the ordinary pursuits 
of a private gentleman. He was far from idle, but the desultory nature of 
his occupation indicates that he recognized that he had played his part, and 
had not taken. Fortunately for him, some years after Lady Pownall’s 
death, he had married again a Mrs. Astell, of Everton House, in County 
Bedford, and when not on the continent, or at Bath, or some other water- 
ing-place, they lived at Everton House, her former home. 

The year after he retired from Parliament he ‘published a Treatise 
on the Study of Antiquities, sketching out a general plan of research, and 
next an Essay on the Elements of Speech, in which he came very close 
to the celebrated law concerning the differential mutations of consonants, 
now called “ Grimm’s Law.” The next year he published a description of 
the Antiquities of the Provincia Romana of Gaul, and an Account of the 
Therme and Roman Baths in Baden. In 1795, when seventy-five years of 
age, he issued Letters advocating, in substance, free trade in grain, and in 
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this may be detected a confirmation of a step in his former parliamentary 
career, when he spoke the first word for American wheat ever heard in the 
House of Commons. The Letters were followed by an Antiquarian Romance, 
in which he recommends the disregard of traditional methods, and the em- 
ployment of what he calls “experimental inductive theorems” in the ex- 
amination of ancient myths—a process which comes near to the methods 
of modern comparative mythologists. He wrote on numerous other topics, 
such as Hannibal's Passage of the Alps; a theme, as one sees from Gib- 
bon’s Extraits de mon Journal, very attractive to scholars. Even when 
Pownall was at Bath for his gout, he wrote on the Roman antiquities of 
that neighborhood in moments of painless idleness. 

As his long life drew nearer to its close he became more and more 
introspective; he now writes on Jntellectual Physics, an Essay Concerning 
the Nature of Being, and last, I think, a treatise on Old Age, no doubt 
suggested by the De Senectute of Cicero. His writings are not, with the 
exception of that on the colonies, a fair index of his greatness, although 
he was esteemed a learned antiquary, and is so called. They show con- 
clusively the wide range of his scholarship, and that he was a Greek scholar 
of parts and a Latin etymologist of more than common parts. His powers 
as a philosophical historian were applauded by the Walpoles, whose friend 
he was, and his knowledge of the exact sciences was sufficiently unusual to 
make him well heard, even by Franklin. But he was great only as an 
Americanist, and because he was the first statesman who dealt with Amer- 
ican questions; he was the precursor of Jefferson, Webster, and Seward. 
He was the first man who matured a great American policy, so minutely 
worked out and so well known to the foreign diplomats of his time, that 
when the Spanish Americans were in the process of revolt from Spain, their 
leaders consulted him as the one Englishman who for half a century had 
best understood the destinies of American nationality. What a tribute to 
Pownall! What a reprimand to his countrymen who had lost America! 

Among the fruits of his later literary labors were two extraordinary 
productions, in which he spoke with a confidence and a sublimity rarely 
attempted. They were the va/e dicta of a statesman of one age to the 
ruling authorities of another, to the sovereigns of Europe and to the 
sovereigns of America, two very different classes, distinguished most care- 
fully and addressed by name. To the sovereigns of Europe he counseled 
the cultivation of the new American States as the arbiters of future com- 
merce and future power. He predicted the independence of the Spanish- 
American colonies, which soon followed. He recommended to Portugal 
the project of removing its government to Brazil if it would augment its 
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influence as a nation, and years subsequent the Portuguese ruler. created a 
regency in Lisbon and transferred himself to Rio de Janeiro, where his 
dynasty now exerts an influence incomparably greater than that of Portu- 
gal, a mere dependency of Great Britain. He spoke the first English 
word for negro emancipation, and he foretold that this down-trodden race 
would soon establish an independent political power in the West Indies, 
which event followed in the case of Hayti. England he advised that the 
old balance-of-power theory in European politics was a thing of the past, 
and to confine her statesmanship to a wise maritime and commercial 
policy—advice which that country has followed with success, and disre- 
garded either to her cost or humiliation. In his address to the sovereigns 
of America, Pownall uttered words of profound significance, if the extracts 
with difficulty obtained from a distance are a good indication. Some of 
these, indeed, rival in dignity the great occasion they herald. 

Yet Pownall was never intrusive or a mere visionary enthusiast. He 
was always a quiet English gentleman in politics, but infinitely more pro- 
found and more exact in his observations than his more distinguished 
contemporaries. All his opinions, speeches and writings are characterized 
by a modesty, dignity and self-abnegation unusual in a political life. He 
sometimes wondered that others would not see as clearly as he saw, that a 
new era in the world’s history had begun, and that America was not a mere 
colony like those of the Phoenicians and the Greeks, but a great political 
power in the near future—a power to be recognized and treated by Europe 
as such in all matters of external politics. Realizing this as he did, had 
Pownall been born to the purple, or been even the premier of England, he 
would have descended to his grave, enrolled among the leading names in 
history as the master of a famous and sagacious policy. 

The future of North America was absolutely certain to him. On the 
signing of the definitive Treaty of Peace with England, he hastened to 
congratulate Franklin on the establishment of his country as a free and 
sovereign power, saying also, “that if ever there was an object worth the 
traveling to see, it was the beginnings of a great empire at its foundation.” 
And a little later he again wrote Franklin, as follows: “I am told you 
are returning to your country, you must excuse me when I say what I 
feel, 1 envy you—I, too, had wished in my line of conduct to have served 
a country I would not believe too far gone in corruption of politics to be 
served. If God grants you life and health what a glorious scene in this 
great drama have you before you, in giving and persuading your country 
to take your advice as to the settlement of their affairs in a sovereignty 
free and efficient to all the purposes of liberty.” 
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One feature of his noble life was his unparalleled friendship for Frank- 
lin. It began on his first visit to America and with the Albany Congress 
of 1754; it ended only with Franklin’s death. Even during the war he 
wrote to Franklin such letters as he said, “aman of honor could write 
to the minister of a Power, with which his country was at war.” And just 
before the Peace, again he wrote, ““‘ May God send Peace! I hope among 
the general blessings, it will restore to me the communication and enjoy- 
ment of my old and long valued friendship with you.” A little later he 
wrote, “I am this day made happy, by having received and hung up an 
excellent portrait of you.” So no rancor of war or prejudice touched the 
friendship of the English Tory for the American philosopher. 

Not long after the Revolution, Pownall gave, through Franklin, a con- 
siderable tract of Jand to Harvard College with which to found a professor- 
ship of law. He died at Bath in his eighty-fifth year, February 25, 1805 ; he 
died comparatively alone, as he had outlived all his family and never had 
offspring. By his express direction he was simply buried, and, as he re- 
quested, was followed to the grave only by his man-servant and house- 
keeper. But his cenotaph was erected ultimately in the Abbey Church. 

For a short time, a town in Maine bore the name of Pownalborough, 
but the ambitious inhabitants of that burgh changed it to the absurdly 
reproductive sound of the capital of Saxony—‘“ Dresden;” and it is 
believed that the name of Thomas Pownall* is now not associated with 
American geography, except in connection with the ruins of the old 
Fort on the Penobscot River—-a fitting monument to the political hopes 
of the great Pan-Anglican statesman. 

After the foregoing pages were written, singular confirmation of the 
sentiments expressed in them concerning Governor Pownall, was found in 
a brief notice of his book on the colonies in the Critical Review for 1768. 
The writer of this notice states in substance that though Pownall was a 
profound political economist and an accomplished classical scholar, yet 
that his abilities as a colonial magistrate and statesman would prove his 


future monument. 


* Pownal!, Vermont, and Cape Pownall were named for Secretary John Pownall. 

[The elegant portrait of Governor Pownall, the frontispiece to this number of the Magazine, 
is copied, through the courtesy of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, from the rare mezzotint engraving 
of Cotes’ original painting, at Earl Orford’s in Norfolk, England.—EpiTor ] 
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THE HERMITAGE, BURGWIN’S SEAT 


Prior to the Revolution, and during the period extending from its close 
to the War of 1812, the people of Wilmington were distinguished for a 
social intercourse, gay, generous, and cordial. Many opulent planters made 
the town their residence a great part of the year. Men of leisure, in con- 
junction with the gentlemen of the liberal professions, moderated and 
refined the spirit of trade, and gave an elevated tone to society. The 
sports of the field and the excitement of the race-track and card-table 
were generally indulged in, and gentlemen prided themselves rather upon 
the quality of their horses than the style of their equipages. The royal 
Governor Martin, on a visit to Wilmington, called it “the region of polite- 
ness and hospitality.” 

But these characteristics presented a more animated and highly colored 
picture as seen among the surrounding country families, chiefly of the rice- 
planters residing on either bank of Cape Fear River. Family visits, or 
rather visitations, were the order of the day, and were always welcomed 
with a hearty, ungrudging hospitality, followed by festive entertainments, 
balls, and every species of amusement which song and dance could afford. 
Everywhere on the eastern and western branches of Cape Fear River 
were men of fortune, related by blood or connected by marriage, whose 
plantations extended almost as far as the town of Fayetteville, at the head 
of tide-water navigation. Wit and humor, music and poetry, were brought 
into action in social and convivial intercourse, the point of honor was 
understood and recognized, and the slightest approach to indignity re- 
sented. Such manners and customs would be altogether unsuited to the 
present order of things. It is claimed that the present is a more progress- 
ive age, and can boast of a higher civilization than then existed; and com- 
parisons are frequently drawn between the “new South,” as it is called, 
and the old, to the detriment of the latter. That there has been a great 
improvement in mechanics, in the arts and sciences, and the practical appli- 
cation of the most wonderful inventions, is admitted by all; but that so- 
ciety now is more elevated and refined than of old, is emphatically denied. 
It has been the habit of late years to sneer at the usages and customs of 
the past, and a disposition shown to ignore the old, because it is old, and 
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to elevate the new; but there was in the temper and disposition of those 
former times a beauty and a charm, from many points of view, which this 
progressive age cannot present. 

Many years ago, when the writer was much younger than now, he well 
remembers seeing in its proper place upon an old ante-revolutionary map 
of North Carolina, a house marked ‘‘ Hermitage, Burgwin’s Seat,” and upon 
the notes issued in 1815 by the Bank of Cape Fear, which was the only 
bank in Wilmington for many years, was engraved a picture of the Hermit- 
age in vignette. A few of those notes are still in existence, and very highly 
prized by their possessors. The locality was the most prominent and best 
known, not only in this section, but throughout the State, and was the resi- 
dence of Mr. John Burgwin, the ancestor of a family distinguished in our 
annals for wealth and intelligence, and which, from his day to the year 1861, 
when the Iliad of our Southern woes began, was the seat of a profuse and ele- 
gant hospitality. If I mistake not, it was the last survivor of the old-time 
country mansions of Cape Fear, and the plantation the only one in the State 
which has been owned by one family and occupied by them from the time 
of its original grant by the royal patentees, nearly two hundred years ago, 
down to the present day. Rev. Richard Marsden was the first owner, from 
the original Lords Proprietors, of the two plantations afterwards known 
as the Hermitage and Castle Haynes, lying on opposite sides of the old 
county road, eight miles north of Wilmington. His residence at Castle 
Haynes was adorned and beautified with great skill and taste. He was the 
first Episcopal clergyman settled on Cape Fear River. Prior to his coming 
to America he was chaplain to the Duke of Portland, whom he accom- 
panied to Jamaica when the duke was appointed governor of that island. 
While residing there, he was induced by some planters from South Carolina 
to go to Charleston, then the chief importing city on the continent, with a 
view of taking charge of one of the churches in that city; but when he ar- 
rived, owing either to his delay or some other cause, he found the place 
filled by another. His friends, however, hearing that the people of Wil- 
mington desired the services of a clergyman, interested themselves in hav- 
ing him called. He came in due course of time, and officiated for several 
years as rector of St. James’ parish, and was the main agent in having the 
first church edifice built. 

Mr. Marsden’s only daughter and heiress married Roger Haynes of 
Lisbon, and had two daughters. One was married to General Hugh Wad- 
dell of the British army, and the other to Mr. John Burgwin, the younger 
son of an ancient Welsh family. By family settlements both of these plan- 
tations became vested in Mr. Burgwin, and the original patent or grant for 
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THE HERMITAGE, BURGWIN’S SEAT. 


the Hermitage lands, on indented parchment, signed by Earl Craven, sealed 
with wax and bound together with red ribbons, is still, I believe, in the 
possession of Mr. Burgwin’s descendants. 

The mansion-house was beautifully located, and presented a very im- 
posing appearance. It was about one hundred and twenty feet long; the 
north front faced a sloping lawn, extending about one hundred and fifty 
yards to Prince George’s Creek, and the south front faced a large flower- 
garden, from which extended a broad avenue about half a mile long, with 
a double row of elms on each side, continued by a carriage-way of more 
than a mile in length, under ditch and banks, through the pines, until it 
entered the county road leading to Wilmington. The avenue was almost 
entirely destroyed by a tornado about sixty years ago. The house con- 
tained seventeen rooms, with a light, well-ventilated stone cellarage extend- 
ing under the whole. The building was of the most substantial character. 
Instead of weather-boarding, the two wings were sided with cypress 
shingles, which, after the lapse of more than a hundred years, were as 
sound and solid as when first nailed on. It is stated that they were made 
under contract by Colonel Samuel Ashe of Rocky Point, then a young 
man, and subsequently of revolutionary fame. The framing timbers were 
very large and solid, and being of heart pitch-pine, stood for many hours 
after the sides and roof had burned away, at the fire which destroyed it in 
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the year 1881, presenting a very striking appearance as they stood in relief 
against the sky, erect and in place, a mass of blaze and heat. 

The furniture was of massive mahogany, the greater part of it im- 
ported from England, with none of the deceptive veneering now in general 
use, but solid and substantial, intended not simply for ornament but serv- 
ice, and for the use of future generations. During the late war the man- 
sion was occupied by a regiment of Federal troops, and greatly desecrated. 
All of the books, papers, and family records were destroyed, and the ven- 
erable furniture broken up or given to negroes. The large and very valu- 
able oil painting, set in a panel over the mantelpiece in the drawing-room, 
and which was so much admired by visitors, was picked to pieces with their 
bayonets by the soldiers, in search of concealed treasure, some of the frag- 
ments being afterwards found in the garden. 

The history of that picture presents the character of Mr. Burgwin in 
such an admirable light that it well deserves to be recorded. On his return 
to America, after the close of the Revolutionary War, he found himself 
greatly embarrassed by the debts which he owed in England, incurred 
before the war, while a great part of those which were due him in America 
could not be collected, owing to insolvencies and the Statute of Limita- 
tions, and other obstacles interposed by his debtors. His English debts 
were barred by law, and wholly uncollectable, as his creditors well knew. 
Yet, notwithstanding his great losses on this side, which nearly sacrificed 
his whole estate, such was his high sense of honor and indomitable energy 
that he did not rest until he had paid off every dollar he owed, although 
the struggle continued through one-half of his remaining years. It was to 
mark their appreciation of his honorable conduct that the merchants of the 
celebrated “ Lloyd’s Coffee-House ” had the picture painted and sent to 
him. 

It represented a forest scene, a dark thunder-storm arising in the dis- 
tance, and in the foreground two horses drawing a heavy load—straining 
every muscle in their efforts to get it in before the storm should be upon 
them. It was greatly admired by connoisseurs, but its beauties were lost 
on the vandals who destroyed it, their sordid nature not being capable of 
seeing in a beautiful work of art anything but a supposed place of con- 
cealment for hidden treasure. Its loss has naturally been greatly deplored 
by the surviving members of the family, for they felt a just pride in pos- 
sessing such a souvenir of their ancestor, reflecting so much honor upon 
him. The subject of the picture was happily chosen, symbolizing, as it 
did, the herculean efforts of Mr. Burgwin to relieve himself of embarrass- 
ments when surrounced by the dark clouds of adversity. About the year 
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1767, Mr. Burgwin was appointed Treasurer of the Province of North 
Carolina, and held the office with credit and honor to himself under the 
royal governors Tryon and Martin, during the stormy years which pre- 
ceded the Revolution. 

The writer has been permitted to copy from a family record, written for 
her children by the late Mrs. Caroline B. Clitherall, only daughter of Mr. 
Burgwin, and mother of Major George Burgwin Clitherall, of Mobile, and 
of Judge Alexander B. Clitherall, of Montgomery, Alabama, the follow- 
ing interesting account of the Hermitage and incidents connected with it. 
Mrs. Clitherall writes: “ My father had received, in right of his wife, a 
large tract of land situate eight miles from Wilmington, divided and 
settled as two plantations. Upon one of these was a comfortable two- 
storied dwelling-house. Here, in 1753, with his young wife, he resided, 
and Castle Haynes was the seat of comfort and hospitality. On the other 
tract he put up a small house, intending to enlarge, as inclination directed. 
The health of Mrs. Burgwin declining, the physicians recommended 
change of climate and a sea-voyage. She soon, however, returned to die, 
and Castle Haynes was shut up. My father having much time at his com- 
mand, continued his improvements at the other place. The land was 
soon made to produce abundance of vegetables, fruits, and shrubs. The 
original building became a wing to the large two-storied centre now 
erected. Taking up his residence there, and comparing his solitary life to 
that of a recluse, he named his residence ‘The Hermitage.’ Other addi- 
tions were made from time to time, the workmen being his own slaves, 
directed by an English architect. Alcoves, bowers, a hothouse and fish- 
pond, adorned the six acres laid off for pleasure grounds ; a large vegetable, 
or, as it was called, cook’s, garden, yielded plentifully for the table. But 
where is the possessor of wealth with a hospitable disposition suffered to 
reign alone? It was a retreat for the married men of business from Wil- 
mington, and the tired traveler found no lock on the great gate which led 
to the mansion-house. A room at the east end was especially for travelers, 
and so named. 

“ How often have I heard my dear father relate anecdotes of those 
days when the Hermitage was the resort of those seeking for rest or pleas- 
ure within its hospitable doors. The urbanity of his manners, his liberal- 
ity, general information, and cheerful disposition could not fail to attract 
guests for the day and often for the week. At one of these parties—it 
was in 1775—during a game of blind-man’s-buff, in the large room known 
as the Long Hall, my father fell and broke his leg. It was unskillfully set, 
and for eleven weeks the poor patient coulu not be moved, but lay ex- 
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tended on. a mattress in the same room where he fell. Next year, under 
surgical advice, he went to England to have the broken leg reset.” 

The following extract from a letter written by Mr. Burgwin while in 
London, to a friend in Bristol, shows that our forefathers were subjected 
to the horrors of war, though to a much less degree than their descendants 
nearly a century afterwards, and that, too, in face of the opinion that we 
are a more enlightened and a more highly civilized people than those of 
the eighteenth century: 


“ LONDON, August 10, 1777. 
* * * * %* %* * * %* 


“ He* left Carolina last month, had seen Mrs. De Rossette, and said that 
as yet my Haynes and Hermitage places were safe, but that Marsh Castlet 
had been fired and some of my slaves carried off; that a marauding party 
had been at the Hermitage, and while the officers were reveling in my old 
wines under a threat of general plunder, Graham, the tenant, instructed 
old Robert where he had secreted the chest of plate and my papers. 
Robert, shrewdly, and to curry favor, produced a dusty quart bottle of 
what he told them was master’s best old Madeira. This they took with 
an oath, and a toast to his Majesty King George, and among them emptied 
the precious bottle of—antimonial wine. When the desired effect was 
had, the faithful old negro, with Pompey’s assistance, carried off the chest 
and buried it.” 

In 1797, whether from a desire to return to England or for other rea- 
sons, Mr. Burgwin wished to dispose of his place, and wrote a friend in 
Bristol, requesting him to look out for a purchaser, and describing the 
property as follows. It will be seen that he was a man of substance, and 
his possessions large and valuable: 


“ HERMITAGE, May 9, 1797. 


* * %* %* * % * * % 


“The mansion-house is large, elegant, and commodious for a large 
family, with barn, stabling for twenty horses, cowhouses, pigeonhouse, 
and every other outhouse convenient or necessary. Near three thousand 
acres of land, all within a ring fence, double ditched and between a navi- 
gable river and creek, at the distance of eight miles from Wilmington. 
There are upwards of three hundred acres of rice land, near one hundred 
acres of which are clear, and under good dams and flood-gates, and there 
are upwards of three hundred acres of upland under tillage in corn, peas, 


* A clergyman he had just met. + An estate he owned on Lake Waccamaw. 
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potatoes, cotton, flax, etc.; my price is $25,000. I would sell also, at a 
fair valuation, one hundred head of horned cattle, fifty sheep, horses, and 
all farming utensils, and about one hundred negroes.” 

It was during this visit to England that Mr. Burgwin saw and became 
engaged to his second wife, Miss Eliza Bush, a lovely lady, then living 
with her parents at Ashley Downs, one of the beautiful suburbs of Bristol. 
He married her in 1782, and in 1783 they came to reside at the Herm tage, 
with one child who had been born to them, the late John Fanning Burg- 
win, of Newbern, North Carolina. Her married life was short, she having 
died shortly after giving birth to her third child, the late George W. B. 
Burgwin of the Hermitage. In 1801, Caroline, the only daughter, then 
seventeen years of age, who had lived with her mother’s relatives since 
her childhood, returned from England to take charge of her father’s house- 
hold at the Hermitage ; she married, June, 1802, Dr. George C. Clitherall, 
United States Army. Having had access to various papers and docu- 
ments, through a member of the family, her lively description of her ar- 
rival in Wilmington, and her first impressions of the place and people, is 
copied for the reader. 

“We were expected by this packet, and had instructions to go, on our 
arrival, to the house of my father’s old friend, Mr. London. It was about 
ten o'clock at night, and there were only a few solitary lights gleaming from 
dwellings as we passed along. We were much amused by the soft sand, 
and by the remarks of the negro who was our guide to Mr. London’s house. 
At the breakfast-table, next morning, Mr. London told me my father’s 
horses and servants were in town to take us to the Hermitage after we had 
breakfasted. The chairs, or gigs, as they were called (there were no car- 
riages then in Wilmington), came to the door. Holder* rode in one, driven 
by a negro boy, I in another. The road was narrow, and led through a 
pine forest ; we thought we were in a lane, and expressed to our astonished 
driver our fears of an attack by wild beasts. An eight-mile ride brought 
us to the dear old Hermitage. Several of the house servants ran out to 
welcome us, and faithful old Robert led me to my father, who was confined 
to his room by his old enemy the gout. 

“T was struck with the handsome appearance of my younger brother, 
George, who at my father’s direction showed us about the gardens. These 
were extensive and beautifully laid out. There were alcoves and summer- 
houses at the termination of each walk, seats under trees in the more shady 
recesses of the Big Garden, as it was called, in distinction from the flower- 
garden in front of the house. There were many evergreens, and a creek 

* Her English maid. 
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winding its way through the grounds. The house was large and con- 
venient, and bore a strong impress of the olden time, the furniture being 
the same as during my dear mother’s life. Her room, high bureau, curtain- 
stand, and dressing-table were as she had left them, and were reserved for 
me. It was dining hour, 2 P.M., and the table had been set in my father’s 
room. The string of five servants, with old Robert leading them, each 
bearing a dish, greatly amused me. Our meal was quite English—a nice 
dessert, and a finish with cheese and porter. The cloth removed, nuts, 
apples, and wine, with the old-fashioned call for a toast, and we cordially 
drank to our English friends. In a small brick building called the Study, 
on a high mound in the Big Garden, was a fine collection of books, writing- 
desk, and tables. 

“ The first two weeks I received many calls and invitations, but did not 
go to town. A ticket for the Assembly, inclosed in a polite note from 
Mr. Giles, engaging me as a partner for the evening, was handed me by 
my brother. My father had a furnished house in town (subsequently the 
residence of the late Dr. Thomas H. Wright, corner Third and Market 
Streets), and we all went off in the same style in which we came up. 
Judge and Mrs. Wright were my chaperons, and I went from their house 
escorted by Mr. Giles. I was determined to be pleased, and the contrast 
between the splendid chandeliers, fine band, elegant assemblage, and gay 
military of Bristol and Clifton, though they drew forth sad reminiscences, 
did not destroy the cheerful enjoyment I partook of, in the ill-lighted 
room and violin scrape of the sable musician. The style of dressing was 
quite strange, the ladies’ dresses particularly so. Powdered curls down 
the back, morocco shoes, and cotton stockings, colored under-dresses, over 
them stiff plain and figured muslins. My own dress was a sprigged India 
muslin with a drapery trimmed with lace, an ostrich feather festooned by 
a silver bandeau, my hair curled short all over the head, a /a Britte, a 
gold chain, and no other ornament.” 

There has been an improvement in the style of ladies’ dresses since 
then in this ancient borough, particularly at balls and assemblies, and 
more brilliant displays of lights, but it is doubtful whether there is as 
much real enjoyment or unalloyed pleasure. Wilmington then contained 
about twelve hundred inhabitants. 

Mr. John Burgwin died in the year 1803, at the Hermitage, and the 
two plantations became the property of his oldest son, John, who, with 
his family, resided there for some years. In 1811, however, he exchanged 
them both, together with the slaves who cultivated them, for the planta- 
tion and slaves of Mrs. George Burgwin, the wife of his younger brother, 
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daughter of Governor Nash, of Pembroke, near Newbern, and sister of our 
late Chief-Justice Frederick Nash. Castle Haynes was settled on her and 
her children, and the Hermitage on her eldest son, the late Captain John 
Henry King Burgwin, of the United States Army. This gallant young 
officer was a graduate of West Point, and was assigned to duty in the dra- 
goon branch of the service. At the breaking out of the war with Mexico, 
he was ordered with his command to New Mexico, and participated in 
several engagements, in which he displayed great skill and bravery, and 
‘ would unquestionably have risen to a high rank in his profession but for 
his untimely death in 1847. While gallantly leading a forlorn hope at 
the battle of Pueblo de Taos, on February 4 of that year, he received a 
wound of which he died three days after. A young man of great promise, 
skilled in his profession, a chivalric soldier, a high-toned gentleman, brave 
as a lion, yet refined and gentle as a woman, his death was mourned as a 
loss, not to his family and friends alone, but to his country. He was un- 
married, but at the time of his death was engaged to a lady of great 
accomplishments, and his last act, ere his life terminated, was to take 
from his finger a ring and give it to a friend who bent over him, to deliver 
to her with farewell messages of tenderness and love. His remains were 
brought to Wilmington and received with imposing honors. A vast con- 
course of people stood with uncovered heads in Front Street as the mourn- 
ful cavalcade approached. It stopped in front of the Cape Fear Bank 
building, from the portico of which the late Joshua G. Wright, a promi- 
nent member of the bar, and a gentleman of rare oratorical powers, pro- 
nounced a eulogium touching, eloquent, and beautiful. The body was 
borne to the Hermitage under an escort of the first citizens of Wilming- 
ton, and deposited in the family burying-ground, but was subsequently 
removed to Oakdale Cemetery; a stately marble monument marking the 
spot where his ashes repose. 

In late years, descendants of this family rendered the name illustri- 
ous, by devotion to the cause of the South, on many a bloody battle-field 
in the civil war. At Antietam, a field-officer of the race, General George 
Burgwin Anderson, and at Spottsylvania Court-House, Robert Walker 
Anderson, his brother and one of his staff, grandsons of Mr. George Burg- 
win, sealed that devotion with their life’s blood. Another grandson, Cap- 
tain George Burgwin Johnston, a gallant young officer, after swimming a 
swollen stream in a vain attempt to induce his company to follow him, as 
the only means to escape capture by the victorious enemy in the field be- 
fore Richmond, deliberately broke his sword, formerly that of his uncle, 


Captain John H. K. Burgwin, threw it into the swift waters, and swam 
Vor. XVI.—No. 5.—30 
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back to surrender himself with his men. He returned from prison wrecked 
in health, and sank into an early grave. 

Colonel Harry King Burgwyn,* a grandson of Mr. John F. Burgwin, 
was killed at the head of his regiment in attempting to storm the Federal 
breastworks at Cemetery Hill, Gettysburg. Colonel Burgwyn was probably 
the youngest colonel in the Southern army, scarcely twenty-one years of 
age, and had gained his promotion in many previous bloody engagements. 
At Gettysburg he went into the charge with a splendid regiment, eight hun- 
dred strong. Three color-bearers were shot down. After the third had fallen 
he grasped the colors himself, and with them mounted the breastworks, 
where he was shot down, falling with the colors in his hand. At roll-call, 
after the battle, only eighty men answered to their names. The rest were 
dead on the field, wounded, or captured. Mr. George Burgwin, with his 
family, took up his residence at the Hermitage about the year 1812, and it 
has remained the home of themselves or their children till the present day. 
To those who knew that gentleman, it is unnecessary to say that the old- 
time hospitality of the place was well sustained. He was a gentleman of 
the old school (alas, that there are so few left!), and delighted in having 
his house filled with guests and in sharing their enjoyment. Did a visitor 
wish to indulge in the pleasure of the chase, a horse and hounds were at 
his service without delay ; would he fish, implements were furnished, and a 
guide to point out the shady spots in streams, where the angler’s skill would 
be rewarded. In fact, everything was done to make a visit there a most 
pleasurable remembrance. Mr. Burgwin had eleven children; three died in 
infancy ; the eldest, Eliza Bush, was married to the late Wm. E. Anderson, 
cashier of the Bank of the State at this place ; Margaret was married to the 
late Rev. Samuel I. Johnston, D.D.; Caroline was married to the Hon. 
Thomas S. Ashe, one of the Justices of the Supreme Court of North Caro- 
lina; Maria was married to the late Mr. Parker Quince; Sallie, unmarried; 
Hasell W., a resident of Virginia, and Hill Burgwin, the eminent lawyer. 
About ten years ago, Mr. Hill Burgwin acquired sole title to the property, 
and it is pleasant to know that the site of the old mansion, with two hun- 
dred acres around it, will not for generations to come pass out of the pos- 
session of the descendants of a family who were identified with our early 
history, and who have left behind them such an honorable record. 


tty 


* It seems that this branch of the family, a good many years ago, made a slight change in the 
spelling of the name. The historic home, the Hermitage, was burned in 1881. 





THE FIRST AMERICAN ANARCHIST 


The leaven of freedom that, in times just prior to the Revolution, 
stirred the inhabitants of the thirteen colonies into tumult and ultimately 
into rebellion, brought into public notice James Few, a man who may be 
designated as the first American anarchist. There have been theoretical 
anarchists among us ever since those pre-revolutionary days, and not a 
little of the political economy of the past (and of the present also) seems, 
to the casual reader, to incline to anarchy. The teachings of Garrison and 
of a few of his associates have, to the rising generation of students, at least, 
a tinge of anarchistic theory, and something, though fortunately but little, 
which foreshadows the doctrine of the present anarchists as defined by the 
Pittsburgh manifesto of 1883. It is, however, only within a few years that 
the anarchists have become sufficiently numerous to be a party. Previously 
they were isolated individuals, who formulated their theories crudely and 
imperfectly by themselves, from what they had read or heard, or from their 
own distorted imaginations and reasonings. 

Of such a class as these latter was James Few. He was a sober, indus- 
trious mechanic, a carpenter by trade, who had, by diligence, skillful work- 
manship, and economy, earned sufficient money to purchase a few acres of 
land, upon which he had built himself a house. His personal character 
seems to have been beyond reproach. He was a dutiful son—the sole sup- 
port of his aged parents. History had no concern with him until the 
troubles in North Carolina brought him, in 1771, under arms, into the field, 
as captain in the little army which the Regulators opposed to British 
tyranny. Volumes have been written to prove the true purpose of the 
Regulators, but neither space nor inclination permits more than a casual 
reference to them here. Whether they were merely rioters, or whether 
they were patriots, thrice armed by a just quarrel—whether to them does 
or does not belong the credit of having shed the first blood in the cause of 
American freedom—we do not now undertake to decide. They were op- 
pressed, and they took up arms against their oppressors.* 

Tryon was the royal Governor of Carolina in those days, and though 


* Those who are desirous of studying the history of the Regulators are referred to Lossing’s 
Field-Book of the Revolution, to Bancroft’s History of the United States, and to the various his- 
tories of North Carolina, There is also a lecture by the Rev. Francis L. Hawks, bearing on this 
subject. 
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the ministers of the king, far away in London, looked upon him as the 
best governor in all the colonies, there was great discontent among the 
people whom he governed. They complained bitterly that he and the of- 
fice-holders under him were unscrupulous extortionists, whose only object 
was to gain fortunes for themselves at the expense of the people. Espe- 
cially were their complaints directed against the lawyers and the judges of 
the courts, whom they accused of political favoritism and venality. 

There seems to have been abundant cause for complaint, for when six 
indictments were found against Fanning, one of the worst offenders, for 
oppression and extortion, and he was brought to trial and found guilty of 
each charge, the judge imposed on him only a fine of one penny for each 
offense. 

The spirit of rebellion had been smoldering for some time, but this 
miscarriage of justice fanned it into flame. Lawyers were caught and 
horsewhipped; the sittings of the king’s courts were prevented; papers 
breathing defiance and eloquent in narratives of wrongs committed were 
circulated freely ; excited meetings were held; and songs, those sure pre- 
cursors.of revolution, were heard in the fields and at the fireside, rehears- 
ing the injuries of the people, the wickedness of the rulers, and the just- 
ness of revenge. The disaffection spread over the whole province, and was 
especially strong in the northern and western portions, Great reforms 
were struggling for existence. 

The leaders of the people were men deficient in the culture of schools, 
yet of considerable mental power—grave, cautious, and shrewd. Among 
them was James Few. He had his own grievances, no doubt, but his pe- 
culiar theories must have been prominent factors in producing his rebellion. 
He believed that all the evils which afflicted society came from the rulers. 
He would abolish all government, believing that it was an unnecessary 
evil, and that a natural and spontaneous order would spring from the ab- 
sence of all authority. He would abolish all artificial restraints of society 
and do away with all class distinctions and rulers, especially lawyers. He 
believed, furthermore, that he was specially commissioned by God to 
preach these doctrines to the people. 

To suppress the Regulators, Governor Tryon got together an army and 
marched into the disaffected portions of the province, launching procla- 
mations as he proceeded onward. The Regulators armed and awaited 
his coming. On the 16th day of May, 1771, the armies met on the banks 
of the Allamance River. A battle, the result of which could scarcely be 
doubtful, followed. The royal forces were superior in numbers and in 
discipline, and the Regulators were totally defeated. They fled in disorder 
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from the battle-field, leaving James Few and several others of their leaders 
in the hands of the royalists. 

Few’s doctrines were well known to Tryon, and the unfortunate fellow 
found no favor in his captor’s sight. Without even the formality of a 
drum-head court-martial, the British governor hung the anarchist upon 
the nearest tree, declared his property confiscated, and turned the helpless 
parents over to the charity of their neighbors.* 

The savage vengeance thus summarily inflicted upon poor Few raised 
him, in the opinion of his sympathizers, to the rank of martyrdom. His 
vagaries and peculiar theories were ascribed to a disordered mind, and his 
summary execution was accounted against the governor, by all historians, 
asacrime. In this later day, however, when “ The International Working 
People’s Association” has risen to the dignity of a distinct organization, 
with numerous adherents, we may well be skeptical of James Few’s insan- 
ity, though we would not deny such credit as may accrue to him by reason 
of his béing the first American anarchist. 


* One of the songs, sung by the Regulators and their friends, was written by Rednap Howell, 
of which the author of this paper has discovered, in the archives of pre-revolutionary literature, 
two stanzas, here quoted for the benefit of the reader of to-day : 


‘*Says Frohawk to Fanning, ‘ To teil the plain truth, 
When I came to this country, I was but a youth. 
My father sent for me—I warnt worth a cross— 
And then my first study was stealing a horse. 

I quickly got credit and then ran away ; 
And haven’t paid for him to this very day.’ 


Says Fanning to Frohawk, ‘’Tis folly to lie; 

I rode an old mare that was blind in one eye. 
Five shillings in money I had in my purse, 

My coat it was patched, but not much the worse. 
But zow we’ve got rich and ’tis very well known, 
That we'll do very well, if they let us alone.’” 





BRADDOCK’S DEFEAT 


In the winter of 1754 the British Government determined upon more 
energetic measures in the struggle with France in America. As one part 
of the general plan, it was resolved to send two regiments of regulars, 
the 44th and 48th, of about five hundred men each, to act against Fort 
Duquesne. These regiments were under Sir Peter Halket and Colonel 
Dunbar, the whole expedition being under the command of Major-Gen- 
eral Edward Braddock, a veteran officer of approved skill, courage, and 
integrity. He had entered the service as an ensign in the famous Cold- 
stream Guards in the year 1710, and had risen step by step to his present 
position.* As the event proved, he was not well suited for an enterprise 
like that in which he was now engaged; but “whatever were his failings,” 
says Parkman, “he feared nothing, and his fidelity and honor in the dis- 
charge of public trusts were never questioned.” 

In January, 1755, the two designated regiments embarked at Cork, and 
in the following March arrived at Hampton, in Virginia. From Hampton 
they proceeded to Alexandria, where a camp was formed. Braddock 
experienced great difficulty in procuring wagons to convey the baggage 
and stores of his army. By the influence mainly of Dr. Franklin, among 
the farmers of Pennsylvania, a sufficient number of horses and wagons 
was at length obtained. In May Braddock reached Fort Cumberland, at 
Wills Creek, on the very frontier of western civilization. He had been 
joined by a number of provincial troops, so that his entire force was now 
about twenty-two hundred men. Among the Virginians who had flocked 
to his standard was the youthful George Washington, already somewhat 
known to fame for his gallant conduct in the border troubles. Braddock 
made Washington his aid-de-camp, and in this position he did invaluable 
service in the ensuing campaign. By the 1oth of June Braddock had his 
army in motion from Fort Cumberland. But the cumbrousness of his 
baggage and the difficulties of the march were such that by the 18th of the 
month he had only reached the Little Meadows, a distance of thirty miles. 
A road had to be cut through the wilderness; and not only that, but 


* His father, whose name he bore, had been an officer of high rank in the same regiment, ‘‘ and 
it may be worth noting that the total period of service in this regiment of father and son did not 
fall short of seventy years, during all which period the name of Edward Braddock appeared on its 
roster.” —Sargent’s History of Braddock's Expedition, p. 123. 
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Braddock seemed to think it necessary to bridge every little stream, and 
level every molehill in his way. All this disgusted Washington, who at 
length prevailed upon Braddock to leave the heavy baggage under the 
care of Colonel Dunbar, and push forward. But their progress was still 
extremely slow, so that it was not until the evening of the 8th of July that 
they reached the Monongahela River, a little below the mouth of the 
Youghiogheny. Braddock had with him about fifteen hundred men, the 
rest having been left with Colonel Dunbar in charge of the baggage. 

On the morning of the 9th of July Braddock crossed to the left bank 
of the Monongahela, to avoid some hills that ran down to the water’s edge. 
His route then lay along the flat lands on the left bank for about three 
miles, when he re-crossed the river at a point a short distance below the 
mouth of Turtle Creek. A house stood here which belonged to John 
Frazier, the Indian trader. Washington knew the place well, as he had 
stopped at Frazier’s, both when going and coming on his famous trip to 
Fort Le Boeuf, some eighteen months before. This house was within nine 
miles of Fort Duquesne. Braddock and his men no doubt felt that their 
long march was about ended, and the object of the expedition almost 
realized. The idea of any serious opposition being offered them never 
entered the head of the over-confident Braddock. Washington from the 
first had predicted otherwise. ‘We shall have more to do,” said he, 
“than to march up hill and then down again.”’ 

It was about one o'clock in the afternoon of a sunny summer day, 
when Braddock’s army crossed, and halted in a narrow plain on the right 
bank of the Monongahela, and then re-formed for the march. A rough 
path led from Frazier’s house to Fort Duquesne, and along this the army 
began to move slowly. This path ran inland for a little; then curved to 
the left, and followed a course parallel to the river, along the base of a 
line of steep hills that bordered the valley.* But meantime let us note 
what is taking place at Fort Duquesne. James Smith, an intelligent 
young man of eighteen, is our principal informant here.t He had been 
one of Braddock's road-cutters, and had been captured by the Indians a 
short time before. He had been carried prisoner to Fort Duquesne, and 
compelled to run the gauntlet, according to their custom, and was very 
severely handled. “On the oth day of July, 1755, in the morning,” he 
says, “I heard a great stir in the fort. As I could then walk with a staff 
in my hand, I went out of the door, which was just by the wall of the fort, 


* Parkman’s Montcalm and Wolfe. 
+ Smith’s Narrative has been several times reprinted ; it may be found in Drake’s /ndian Cap- 
tivities, pp. 178-264. 
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and stood upon the wall, and viewed the Indians in a huddle before the 
gate, where there were barrels of powder, bullets, flints, etc., and every one 
taking what suited. I saw the Indians also march off in rank entire; like- 
wise the French Canadians and some regulars.” Though the Indians now 
went off with some alacrity, only a short time before they had been slow 
enough. As the large force of Braddock drew near, De Coutrecceur, the 
commandant, was filled with alarm. He did not feel that he was able to 
defend the fort. Captain Beaujeu, a man of great courage and enterprise, 
had recently arrived with some re-enforcements. He had been designated 
to relieve De Coutrecoeur, and in a few days would have assumed com- 
mand of the fort.* He now appealed to the Indians to go out with him 
and meet the enemy. From this appeal they recoiled in alarm. “I am 
determined to go out against the enemy,” said Beaujeu. ‘I am certain 
of victory. What!” he exclaimed, “ will you suffer your father to depart 
alone?” The Indians at length consented to go. Beaujeu’s party con- 
sisted of six hundred and thirty-seven Indians, thirty-six French officers 
and cadets, seventy-two regulars, and one hundred and forty-six Canadians, 
or about nine hundred men in all.t It had been Beaujeu’s intention to 
contest the passage of the Monongahela at the second ford, but dissensions 
among his Indians, and other obstacles, had interfered somewhat with his 
march, and he met the van of Braddock’s army about half a‘mile from the 
river. But the ground was favorable to his purpose, being covered with a 
thick growth of trees and bushes, and intersected with shallow ravines. 

It has been generally represented that Braddock fell into an ambuscade; 
but, as Parkman says, there was no ambuscade; on the contrary, except 
that he did not reconnoiter the woods very far in advance of the head of 
the column, Braddock had made “ elaborate dispositions to prevent sur- 
prise.” The vanguard, with the road-cutters, had proceeded some dis- 
tance up the slope, when Mr. Gordon, one of the engineers who were in 
front marking out the road, perceived the enemy bounding forward. Be- 
fore them, with long leaps, came Beaujeu, in Indian costume, but wearing a 
silver gorget on his bosom, which bespoke his leadership. He suddenly 
halted when he came in sight of the British, and waved his hat above his 
head. At this signal his party instantly dispersed to the right and left, 
and secreted themselves behind rocks and trees, and in the convenient 
ravines. If the earth had opened and swallowed them up they could 


* The claim has been made that Beaujeu was in command of the fort at this time, but Parkman 
very conclusively shows that De Coutrecceur was in the chief command. See the matter discussed 
in Parkman’s Montcalm and Wolfe, Appendix D. 

+ Parkman’s Montcalm and Wolfe, vol. 1., p. 211. 
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not have more completely disappeared from view.* At once a volley of 
musketry assailed the vanguard. The troops promptly faced about, and 
discharged their arms; but as no enemy was visible, their fire was of little 
effect. Volley after volley was poured into their ranks. Re-enforcements 
were hurried forward, and the fire of the unseen enemy was returned with 
spirit. At the third fire, the gallant Beaujeu fell dead. Dumas succeeded 
to the command. The leaden hail continued to pour upon the British 
ranks, and men were falling thick and fast on every side. The troops 
became demoralized and fell back, abandoning the two guns that had been 
hauled in front. Courage was not wanting, but it seemed impossible to 
contend successfully against an invisible foe. The work of carnage went 
on, the British firing at random, often into the air, and sometimes into 
their own ranks. The provincial troops would have taken to the trees, and 
fought the Indians in their own way, but this Braddock would not allow. 
To him it seemed cowardice to skulk behind trees. He knew of but one 
way to fight, and that was to stand up to the work like men. As for him- 
self, Braddock was the impersonation of intrepidity. The old warrior gal- 
loped through all parts of the field, ordering, exhorting, and swearing. He 
had four horses shot under him, and had mounted the fifth when a ball 
pierced his side. Already the order for retreat had been sounded ; but, 
with the fall of Braddock, the retreat became a rout. The dreadful work 
of carnage had gone on for more than two hours, and all discipline and 
regard for military authority had now merged into an instinctive desire to 
preserve life by escape from the bloody scene. The soldiers rushed pell- 
mell down the hill and across the river, leaving everything behind them. 
Every effort to stop them, or to make another stand, was unavailing. Brad- 
dock was borne from the field by a few of his officers, and Washington, with 
a handful of his gallant Virginians, covered the retreat. The destruction 
of Braddock’s force was almost complete. Of eighty-six officers, sixty- 
three were killed or disabled; and of one thousand three hundred and 
seventy-three non-commissioned officers and privates, only four hundred 
and fifty-nine came off unharmed.t The wounded were left on the field, 
and the imagination shudders at the thought of the barbarities of the sav- 
ages, whose tender mercies even are cruel. The loss to the French and 
Indians was but forty or fifty in all. 

Young James Smith, as he saw the party of Beaujeu file off that morn- 
ing toward the forest, was in high hopes that he would soon see them fly- 


* Sargent’s History of Braddock's Expedition, p. 227. 
+ These figures are given a little differently by different authorities ; the above are adopted by 
Parkman on the authority of Patrick Mackellar, who was chief engineer of the expedition. 
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ing before the British, and that General Braddock would take the fort and 
rescue him. “I remained anxious to know the event of this day,” he 
says; “and, in the afternoon, I again observed a great noise and commo- 
tion in the fort, and though at that time J could not understand French, 
yet I found that it was the voice of joy and triumph, and feared that they 
had received what I called bad news. I had observed some of the old- 
country soldiers speak Dutch; as I spoke Dutch, I went to one of them 
and asked him what was the news. He told me that a runner had just 
arrived who said that Braddock would certainly be defeated; that the 
Indians and French had surrounded him, and were concealed behind trees 
and in gullies, and kept a constant fire upon the English; and that they 
saw the English falling in heaps, and if they did not take to the river, 
which was the only gap, and make their escape, there would not be one 
man left alive before sundown. Some time after this I heard a number of 
scalp halloos, and saw a company of Indians and French coming in. I 
observed they had a great many bloody scalps, grenadiers’ caps, British 
canteens, bayonets, etc., with them. They brought the news that Brad- 
dock was defeated. After that another company came in, which appeared 
to be about one hundred, and chiefly Indians, and it seemed to me that 
almost every one of this company was carrying scalps; after this came 
another company with a number of wagon horses, and also a great many 
scalps. Those that were coming in, and those that had arrived, kept a 
constant firing of small arms, and also, the great guns in the fort, which 
were accompanied with the most hideous shouts and yells from all quar- 
ters; so that it appeared to me as if the infernal regions had broke loose. 
“ About sundown I beheld a small party coming in with about a dozen 
prisoners, stripped naked, with their hands tied behind their backs, and 
their faces and part of their bodies blacked ; these prisoners they burned 
to death on the bank of the Allegheny River, opposite to the fort. I stood 
on the fort wall until I beheld them begin to burn one of these men; they 
had him tied to a stake, and kept touching him with firebrands, red-hot 
irons, etc., and he screamed in a most doleful manner; the Indians, in the 
meantime, yelling like infernal spirits. As this scene appeared too shock- 
ing for me to behold, I retired to my lodgings both sore and sorry.” But 
there was one note of regret in the midst of the rejoicing at Fort Du- 
quesne: the brave Beaujeu had fallen. His body was brought back to the 
fort, and buried on the 12th “in the cemetery of Fort Duquesne, under 
the title of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin at the Beautiful River.” * 


* See the Register of Baptisms and Interments at Fort Duquesne. An excellent edition, with a 
translation of this work, has been published by Rev. A. A. Lambing, A.M. 
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Dunbar’s camp was forty miles in the rear. Braddock reached the 
camp on the 11th. With the news of Braddock’s defeat, a wanton and 
useless destruction of stores and arms was made, and a retreat to Fort 
Cumberland begun. Braddock lingered in great agony, of both body and 
mind, until the evening of Sunday, the 13th of July, when he died. His 
last words were, “ We shall better know how to deal with them another 
time.” He died at the Great Meadows, and was buried the next day in 
the road, and the wagons were drawn over his grave so that it might not 
be discovered by the Indians. 

Bad news flies fast. At ten o’clock the next day after the battle, a 
teamster, covered with dust and perspiration, and mounted on a weary 
horse, rode into Dunbar’s camp with the news of the defeat; at noon the 
following day it was known at Fort Cumberland; on the 15th at Carlisle, 
and by the 2oth of the month at Philadelphia and everywhere. The news 
of the defeat caused a great revulsion of feeling. The highest hopes had 
been built on Braddock’s expedition. All over the country that summer 
people had been singing a patriotic song, one stanza of which ran thus: 


‘* March on, march on, brave Braddock leads the foremost; 
The battle is begun, as you may fairly see ; 
Stand firm, be bold, and it will soon be over, 
We'll soon gain the field from our proud enemy.” * 


From this height of expectation men were suddenly plunged into the 
yawning gulf of gloom and alarm. The whole frontier lay exposed to the 
hatchet and the torch of the remorseless red man. “ By this event,” says 
Graydon, “every obstacle to their incursions being removed, in the minds 
of the timid they were to be looked for everywhere. From the consterna- 
tion that prevailed, I can still recollect that the horrors of a discomfiture 
by such a foe were among my most early and lively impressions. To the 
terrors of the tomahawk and the scalping-knife, the imagination adds the 
savage yells, the gloomy woods and dismal swamps, which are their usual 


accompaniments.” ¢ 


* This song is printed in Sargent’s History of Braddock’s Expedition, Appendix No. 5. 
+ Memoirs of his Own Time, by Alexander Graydon, p. 23. 





VIRGINIA’S CONQUEST 
THE NORTH-WESTERN TERRITORY 


One of the most unique circumstances pertaining to the Revolutionary 
War has been virtually overlooked by our historians—a circumstance which 
probably gave us final possession of the north-west portion of our country, 
and one which was accomplished by the independent enterprise of one of 
the United Colonies under the Articles of Confederation. 

On the left bank of the “ Quabache,” or Wabash, River, where it forms 
the boundary-line between Illinois and Indiana, is the city of Vincennes, 
originally called by the Indians “ Chippe Coke,” that is, the town of Brush- 
wood. The Wabash River was discovered and mapped before the Ohio 
River was known, and Vincennes was settled by the French as early as the 
year 1710, who designed it as one of a line of stations connecting their 
settlements in Canada with those on the Mississippi—to constitute, in 
their dreams of dominion, the Empire of New France. Their grand scheme 
was defeated by the compulsory cession of Canada and the Western set- 
tlements to England, in 1763. In establishing colonies on the American 
Continent, the French relied very much upon the direct influence of the 
Catholic priests among the Indians, which proved a wise policy, for such 
influence was a most effective power. 

The name Vincennes was derived from that of a French officer, who, 
however, spelled his name Vinsenne. He is supposed to have been killed 
in an expedition against the Chickasaw Indians, in the year 1776. At the 
breaking out of the Revolution, the town, with all the vast western terri- 
tory, belonged, as above intimated, to England. Colonel, afterward Gen- 
eral, George Rogers Clark, one of the most able and energetic of pioneer 
military officers, and who, in a very important sense, was the founder of 
Kentucky, becoming convinced that Detroit, Vincennes, and Kaskaskia— 
the latter situated in the western part of what is now IIlinois—were posts 
of peculiar advantage to the English, urged upon Virginia the importance 
of reducing these posts by means of a military invasion. Thus, in the year 
1778, that colony resolved to undertake an independent expedition for 
that purpose. So loose were the Articles of Confederation, that each colony 
had the right to carry on warlike operations in its own behalf—although 
Virginia alone did so. Colonel Clark was intrusted with the management 
of the proposed raid, and was sent out under secret instructions of Patrick 
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Henry, then governor of Virginia, with less than two hundred men, com- 
manded by four captains, and hardly £1,200, in depreciated currency, for 
the expenses of the undertaking. He started, June 24. Having con. 
trived, by shrewd and adroit methods, to gain the friendship of the 
French, he obtained possession of Kaskaskia and Cahokia without the loss 
of aman. Through like means and the influence of the French, and espe- 
cially of a French priest, he withdrew a large number of the Indian tribes 
from their league with the British, and attached them to his own cause. 
In accomplishing this, he mixed kindness and false threats in a grotesque 
compound—even condescending to assure the Indians solemnly that he 
proposed to give the British, and also the women and children of the In- 
dians, with themselves, to the dogs, to be eaten; and he ingeniously con- 
trived to conceal the scantiness of his own resources. Prior to this time 
a treaty had been effected between France and our colonies. When Clark 
took Kaskaskia, Gibault, the priest, was in the town, and sympathized with 
the colonies. It was arranged that he should go to Vincennes and gain 
the codperation of its French residents in capturing the place. He pro- 
ceeded there, and, assembling the people in a church, gave them a full 
explanation of the condition of affairs. The audience was much excited 
by his address, and at once took the oath of allegiance to the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, elected a Commandant, and hoisted the American flag, 
to the great astonishment of their Indian neighbors. 

Gibault returned to Kaskaskia and reported the gratifying news to 
Clark, who, in the plenitude of his power as a frontier sovereign, appointed 
one of his captains, named Helm, Commandant, and “ Agent for Indian 
Affairs in the Department of the Wabash.” This was on the Ist day of 
August. But he could not divide his meager forces ; and the result was 
that Helm had not a single soldier at his command to uphold the dignity 
of his office. Prior to January 29, Clark received no communication what- 
ever from Vincennes. He became very anxious to know how affairs were 
progressing “in the Department of the Wabash,” and fortune favored 
him, at length, with an opportunity. Colonel Francis Vigo—from whom 
one of the counties in Indiana is named, a Sardinian by birth—then 
resided in St. Louis, prosecuting a successful trade with the Indians. Al- 
though his nation, Spain, was at peace with England, he sympathized with 
the colonies in their efforts to attain independence. He sought an inter- 
view with Colonel Clark, and agreed to visit Vincennes, and in person 
learn the actual situation. He set out alone, accompanied by a single serv- 
ant, and on the way was captured by Indians, and carried to Vincennes. 
The notorious British general, Hamilton, had arrived from Detroit, and 
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then held the fort and detained Helm, Clark’s vicegerent, a prisoner of 
war. At Detroit, Hamilton had exhibited the utmost brutality of char- 
acter and committed the most horrible atrocities, issuing, under his own 
signature, proclamations offering a specified sum for every American 
scalp, whether brought in by his own troops or by Indians. As Vigo was 
a Spaniard, and, therefore, a non-combatant, Hamilton was much puzzled 
to know what to do with him, not daring to treat him in all respects as a 
prisoner, and yet having a strong suspicion as to the motive of his visit. 
However, he put him under parole, with the condition that he should 
report at the post every day. This gave the opportunity he needed, and 
of which he availed himself to the utmost. The French residents soon 
began to clamor for his release, and even threatened to withhold supplies 
from the garrison, unless Hamilton would comply with their demand. 
He required Vigo to sign an agreement “not to do any act during the 
war injurious to British interests ;” but Vigo refused. At last, a compromise 
was effected, and he signed an agreement “not to do anything injurious 
to the British interests, on his way to St. Louis.” 

Accordingly, in company with two voyageurs, he embarked in a pirogue, 
in which he passed down the Wabash and Ohio rivers, and up the Mis- 
sissippi, to St. Louis, keeping the letter of his agreement. But then he 
turned his pirogue to Kaskaskia, and disclosed everything he had learned 
to Colonel Clark; who, on the information thus received, resolved to sur- 
prise Hamilton and take Vincennes, notwithstanding the inclement winter 
season and the overflowing of the streams by the almost incessant rains. 

The little band of one hundred and seventy men left Kaskaskia in Feb- 
ruary, 1779, without provisions or means of transportation. They were 
sometimes compelled to wade in water and ice to their necks, on the Illinois 
prairies, carrying their rifles above their heads, following their intrepid 
leader. Heroic as they were, however, their valor at one time gave way ; 
and, utterly benumbed by the cold, they mutinied, declaring they could 
go no farther. Clark’s persuasions and authority were powerless. In one 
of the companies was a drummer-boy, and also a very tall, stalwart ser- 
geant, devotedly attached to the colonel. The boy was mounted on the 
shoulders of the sergeant, who, at command, plunged into the water, the 
drummer beating a charge, and the colonel closely following, with his 
sword drawn, and shouting, “ Forward!” This animated the men in spite 
of their fearful destitution and hardships. One of the officers, Captain 
Bowman, in his journal, under date of February 23, made the following 
entry : “ Set off to cross a plain, called Horse-Shoe Plain, about four miles 
long, all covered with water breast high. Here, we expected some of 
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our brave men must certainly perish, the water having frozen in the 
night, and so long fasting. Having no other resource but wading this 
lake of frozen water, we plunged in with courage, Colonel Clark being first. . 
We took care to have boats by, to take those who were weak and be- 
numbed with the cold into them. Never were men so animated with the 
thought of avenging the ravages done to their back settlements as this 
small army. About one o’clock we came in sight of the town. We halted 
on a small hill of dry land, called ‘Warner’s Island,’ where we took a 
prisoner hunting ducks, who informed us that ‘no person expected our 
coming in that season of the year.’” 

The prisoner was utilized as a messenger to carry a letter addressed 
“To the Inhabitants of Post Vincennes.” It read thus: 


“GENTLEMEN: Being now within two miles of your village, with my 
army, determined to take your fort this night, and not being willing to 
surprise you, I take this method of requesting such of you as are true 
citizens, and willing to enjoy the liberty, to remain still in your houses. 
And those, if any there are, that are friends to the king, will instantly re- 
pair to the fort, and join the Aazr-buyer general, and fight like men. And 
if any such as do not go into the fort shall be discovered afterwards, they 
may depend on severe punishment. On the contrary, those who are true 
friends to liberty will be well treated. G. R. CLARK.” 


The prisoner was dispatched with his letter about sunset, and the 
colonel then advanced with his little band, wading, in water up to the 
waist, to the rising ground on which the fort stood. Here an intrench- 
ment was thrown up by the besiegers, and to secure the due effect of the 
blustering letter the colonel resorted to a ruse, which he thus describes in 
his report: “ As it was an open plain from the wood that covered us, I 
marched time enough to be seen from the town before dark, but taking ad- 
vantage of the land, disposed the lines in such a manner that nothing but 
the pavilions could be seen, having as many of them as would be sufficient 
for a thousand men, which was observed by the inhabitants who had just 
received my letter and who counted the different colors, and judged of our 
number accordingly. But I was careful to give them no opportunity of see- 
ing our troops before dark.” 

Evidently Clark was an adept at strategy. The garrison opened fire 
on the intrenchment with cannon, doing no damage. The assailants re- 
sponded with rifles, wounding a few of the garrison. About nine o'clock 
on the morning of the 24th the colonel sent in a summons to surrender, 
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covered by a flag of truce. The men were provided with a breakfast— 
this being the only meal they had had since the 18th. The summons was 
in the following words: “SIR: In order to save yourself from the im- 
pending storm that now threatens you, I order you immediately to sur- 
render yourself, with all your garrison, etc., etc. For if I am obliged to 
storm, you may depend on such treatment as is justly due a murderer. 
Beware of destroying stores of any kind, or any papers or letters that are 
in your possession, or hurting one house in town; for, by heavens, if you 
do, there shall be no mercy shown you.” 

The reply to this was: “ Gov. Hamilton begs leave to acquaint Col. 
Clark that he and his garrison are not disposed to be awed into any action 
unworthy British subjects.” On receipt of Hamilton’s missive, Colonel 
Clark renewed the battle. But in less than an hour another flag of truce 
came from the fort, with this message: ‘‘Gov. Hamilton proposes to Col. 
Clark a truce for three days; during which time he promises that there 
shall be no defensive work carried on in the garrison, on condition that 
Col. Clark will observe, on his part, a like cessation of offensive work; that 
is, he wishes to confer with Col. Clark, as soon as can be, and promises 
that whatever may pass between them two and another person mutually 
agreed on to be present, shall remain secret until matters be finished; as 
he wishes, whatever'the result of the conference may be, it may tend to 
the honor and credit of each party. If Col. Clark makes a difficulty of 
coming into the fort, Lieut.-Gov. Hamilton will speak with him by the 
gate.” 

The pointed response was: “ Col. Clark’s compliments to Gov. Hamil- 
ton, and begs leave to say that he will not agree to any terms other 
than Mr. Hamilton surrendering himself and garrison prisoners at dis- 
cretion. If Mr. Hamilton wants to talk with Col. Clark, he will meet him 
at the church with Captain Helm.” The conference at the church took 
place at once. While it was going on some of Colonel Clark’s officers and 
men employed themselves in tomahawking four Indian prisoners just capt- 
ured in a small party, and throwing them into the river. Two other 
prisoners were captured at the same time, who proved to be white men, 
and were released. 

Governor Hamilton had drawn up and signed articles of capitulation, 
which Colonel Clark promptly rejected, after a brief consultation with 
his officers. He proposed, however, very fair terms instead. Hamilton 
felt his humiliation so keenly that he appended his reasons to the paper, 
namely: “ Agreed, for the following reasons: Remoteness from succors ; 
the state and quantity of provisions, etc. ; unanimity of officers and men 
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in its expediency ; the honorable terms allowed ; and lastly, the confidence 
in a generous enemy.” It will be seen that the adroit piece of flattery in 
the last clause availed little in the sequel. 

On February 25, 1779, at ten o'clock A.M., the garrison marched out 
and the representative of Virginia took possession, thus completing the 
conquest of the North-western territory. 

Colonel Clark appointed Captain Helm civil and military commandant, 
and returned to Kaskaskia as soon as practicable. The appointment, how- 
ever, was only provisional. A report was sent to Virginia; an act was 
passed which established the County of [/linois, as previously the County of 
Kentucky had been organized. Colonel Todd was appointed by Thomas 
Jefferson, then governor of Virginia, civil commandant and _ lieutenant- 
colonel of the County of Illinois. Todd seems to have supposed himself 
to be appointed autocrat; as he organized a provisional government at 
Vincennes, delegated his authority as lieutenant-governor to Legras, and 
retired to Kaskaskia, for what distinct purpose does not appear. 

Hamilton and the leading prisoners of his command were sent to Vir- 
ginia, where, by reason of his former cruel proclamations and practices, 
he was put in irons as a retaliation. The British General Phillips remon- 
strated. Governor Jefferson referred the matter to General Washington, 
who recommended that the punishment be relaxed. So the irons were 
removed, but Hamilton was retained in close and rigorous imprisonment ; 
and all offers of exchange were refused for some time. He was denied 
all communication with the world, except through his keeper—Governor 
Jefferson declaring that this was to serve as an example to deter others 
from Hamilton’s barbarous mode of warfare. Finally, a parole was drawn 
up, which Hamilton refused to sign. It required that he (and the other 
prisoners) should thereafter be inoffensive in word and deed—-whereas 
Hamilton insisted that he had the right to abuse rebels verbally as much 
as he pleased. He signed it, at last, however. 

In December, 1783, Virginia transferred the North-western territory 
to the United States by legislative act. General Harmar was appointed 
governor and Indian Superintendent. In 1790 he was succeeded by 
General St. Clair, who, in a report to the Secretary of State, recommended 
the “establishing of a printing-press in the Western territory.” 


Vo. XVI — No. 5.—32 





THE SPLIT AT CHARLESTON IN 1860 


On the 23d of April, 1860, the delegates to a National Democratic 
Convention met at Charleston. Called to order and a president pro tem. 
appointed, it proceeded to complete its organization. A Committee on 
Organization and a Committee on Credentials were constituted. In each, 
the delegations selected one of their number to represent them. Contest- 
ing delegations from New York and Illinois being present, the Convention 
ordered neither of the sitting delegations to vote in theirown case. An at- 
tempt to exclude a contested delegation (until the right was adjudicated) 
from any action in the Convention had previously been made, but failed. 

The Committee on Organization reported a list of officers, Caleb Cush- 
ing (Massachusetts) the president. It recommended that the rules and 
regulations of the Conventions of ’52 and ’56 be adopted, with the addition: 
“ That in any State which has not provided, or directed by its State Con- 
vention, how the vote may be given, the Convention will recognize the 
right of each delegate to cast his individual vote.” 

To the officers reported there was no objection, to the additional rule 
there was, and a division of the question being demanded, the first clause 
was carried. The retiring president and his successor addressed the Con- 
vention. The former urged the fact that the Democratic Party knew no 
sections of the Union, its tie of brotherhood, East, West, North, and South, 
being a common belief in certain political principles. The latter asserted 
that the mission of the party had been and was, to maintain the public 
liberties, to reconcile popular freedom with order, to maintain the sacred 
reserved rights of the States, and to stand sentinel at the outpost of the 
Constitution. He characterized the other party as aiming at a sectional 
conspiracy of one-half of the States against the other half, with the mingled 
stupidity and insanity of fanaticism, hurrying the land to revolution and 
civil war. Business resumed, a committee to report a platform and reso- 
lutions was constituted, each delegation selecting one of its members to sit. 
Until a platform should have been adopted, the Convention determined 
not to ballot for nominees. 

The majority report of the Committee on Credentials (adopted) 
awarded seats to the sitting delegations and delegates. 

The minority report (rejected) divided the vote of New York equally 
between the contesting delegations, 
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The Committee on the Platform, by its chairman, presented a report : 

“That the platform adopted at Cincinnati be affirmed, with the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

“1, The National Democracy of the United States hold these cardinal 
principles upon the subject of slavery in the Territories. That Congress 
has no power to abolish slavery in the Territories; that the Territorial 
Legislature has no power to abolish slavery in the Territory, nor to pro- 
hibit the introduction of slaves, nor any power to exclude slavery there- 
from, nor any power to destroy or impair the right of property in slaves, 
by any legislation whatsoever. 

“2, That the enactments of State Legislatures to defeat the faithful 
execution of the Fugitive Slave Law are hostile in character, subversive 
of the Constitution, and revolutionary in their effect. 

“3. That it is the duty of the Federal Government to protect, when 
necessary, the rights of persons and property on the high seas, in the Ter- 
ritories, or wherever else its constitutional authority extends, 

“4. That the Democracy of the nation recognizes the imperative 
duty of the government to protect the naturalized citizen in all his 
rights, whether at home or in foreign lands, to the same extent as its 
native citizens. 

“5. The National Democracy earnestly recommends the acquisition of 
the island of Cuba at the earliest practicable period. 

“6, Whereas, one of the greatest necessities of the age, in a political, 
commercial, postal, and military point of view, is a speedy communication 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, therefore, that the National Demo- 
cratic Party hereby pledge themselves to use every means in their power 
to secure the passage of some bill for the construction of a Pacific Railroad 
from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean, at the earliest practicable 
moment.” 

Payne (Ohio) presented a minority report which embodied the views of 
fifteen States: 

“We, the Democracy of the Union, in convention assembled, hereby 
declare our affirmance of the resolutions unanimously adopted and declared 
as a platform of principles by the Democratic Convention at Cincinnati in 
the year 1856, believing that Democratic principles are unchangeable in 
their nature when applied to the same subject-matters, and we recommend 
as the only further resolutions the following: 

“ That all questions in regard to rights of property in States or Ter- 
ritories are judicial in their character, and the Democratic Party is pledged 
to abide by, and faithfully carry out, such determination of those questions 
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as has been, or may be, made by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

“ That it is the duty of the United States to afford ample and complete 
protection to all its citizens, whether at home or abroad, whether native or 
foreign born. 

“ That one of the necessities of the age, in a military, commercial, and 
postal point of view, is speedy communication between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific States, and the Democratic Party pledge such constitutional 
government aid as will insure the construction of a railroad to the Pacific 
coast at the earliest practicable period. 

“ That the Democratic Party are in favor of the acquisition of the island 
of Cuba on such terms as shall be honorable to ourselves and just to Spain. 

“ That the enactments of State Legislatures to defeat the faithful exe- 
cution of the Fugitive Slave Law are hostile in character, subversive of 
the Constitution, and revolutionary in effect.” 

Butler (Massachusetts) presented a second minority platform : 

“We, the Democracy of the Union, in Convention assembled, hereby 
declare our affirmance of the Democratic resolutions unanimously adopted 
and declared as a platform of principles at Cincinnati, in the year 1856, 
without addition or alteration, believing that Democratic principles are 
unchangeable in their nature when applied to the same subject-matter, 
and we recommend as the only further resolution the following: 

“It is the duty of the United States to extend its protection alike over 
all its citizens, whether native or naturalized.” 

Cochrane (New York) offered an amendment to the Butler report: 

“That the several States of the Union are, under the Constitution, 
equal, and that the people thereof are entitled to the free and undisturbed 
possession of their rights of person and property in the common Terri- 
tories ; and that any attempt by Congress or a Territorial Legislature to 
annul, abridge, or discriminate against such equality or rights would be 
unwise in policy and repugnant to the Constitution ; and that it is the duty 
of the Federal Government, whenever such rights are violated, to afford 
the necessary, proper, and constitutional remedies for such violations; 
that the platform of principles adopted by the Convention at Cincinnati, 
and the foregoing resolutions, are hereby declared the platform of the 
Democratic Party.” 

The proposition of Mr. Cochrane, being a third amendment, could not, 
under the rules, be considered, and Bigler (Pennsylvania) moved that the 
majority and minority reports be recommitted to the committee, with 
instructions to report in an hour the following resolutions: 
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“That the platform adopted by the Democratic Party at Charleston be 
affirmed, with the following explanatory resolutions: 

“That the government of a Territory organized by an Act of Con- 
gress is provisional and temporary, and during its existence al! citizens of 
the United States have an equal right to settle in the Territory, without 
their rights either of person or property being destroyed or impaired by 
Congressional or Territorial legislation. 

“That it is the duty of the United States to maintain all the constitu- 
tional rights of property in the Territories, and to enforce all decisions of 
the Supreme Court in reference thereto,” etc.* 

A division of the question being demanded, recommitment was ordered, 
but the instructions were tabled. 

At this stage the rule of the Convention as to the unit and individual 
vote had to be construed. Georgia “requested” its delegates to vote as a 
unit. The chair decided that so its vote must be cast. Later, New Jersey 
having instructed its delegation to vote on one subject as a unit, and 
“recommended” it to vote as a unit upon all other subjects, the chair 
decided that its vote must be cast as a unit. The decision, on appeal, was 
overruled. : 

The Committee on the Platform and Resolutions reported (its chairman 
stating that its report was understood to embody in substance the views 
of Bayard, Cochrane, and Bigler) : 

“ That the platform adopted by the Democratic Party at Cincinnati be 
affirmed, with the following explanatory resolutions: 

“That the government of a Territory organized by an Act of Congress 
is provisional and temporary, and, during its existence, all citizens of the 
United States have an equal right to settle with their property in the Ter- 
ritory, without their rights either of person or property being destroyed or 
impaired by Congressional or Territorial legislation. That it is the duty 
of the Federal Government, in all its departments, to protect, when neces- 
sary, the rights of persons and property in the Territories or wherever its 
Constitutional authority extends. 

“That when the settlers in a Territory have an adequate population, 
and form a State Constitution, the right of sovereignty commences, and, 
being consummated by admission into the Union, they stand on an equal 
footing with the people of the other States; and the State thus organized 
ought to be admitted into the Federal Union, whether its constitution pro- 
hibits or recognizes the institution of slavery,” etc. 


“ ” 
. 


* Those resolutions on which there was substantial agreement will be designated by ‘‘ etc 


Life is too short and space too precious for useless repetition. 
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The minority submitted its report: 

“That we, the Democracy of the Union, in convention assembled, hereby 
declare our affirmance of the resolutions unanimously adopted and declared 
as a platform of principles by the Democratic Convention at Cincinnati in 
the year 1856, believing that Democratic principles are unchangeable in 
their nature when applied to the same subject-matter, and we recommend 
as the only further resolutions the following: 

“Inasmuch as difference of opinion exists in the Democratic Party, as 
to the nature and extent of the powers of a Territorial Legislature, and as 
to the powers and duties of Congress, under the Constitution of the 
United States, over the institution of slavery within the Territories: 

“Resolved, that the Democratic Party will abide by the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States upon those questions of constitu- 
tional law,” etc. 

The second minority report (Butler) repeated the original words. 

The question was first taken upon the Butler report. It was rejected. 
The minority report was then adopted as a substitute for the majority 
report. A division of the question demanded, separate votes were taken 
upon each of its propositions; that which pledged the Democratic Party 
to abide by the decisions of the Supreme Court upon questions of the 
nature and extent of the powers of a Territorial legislature, and of the 
powers and duties of Congress in regard to slavery in the Territories, was 
defeated ; the others were adopted. 

Stuart (Michigan) moved to reconsider, and also to lay the motion to 
reconsider upon the table, but gave way to Walker (Alabama), who, under 
instructions from his delegation, presented a communication to the chair, 
and announced that Alabama withdrew from the Convention. The dele- 
gations from Mississippi, South Carolina, Florida, Texas, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas followed the same course and duly announced the same. As the 
reasoning in each communication was identical, if its expression varied, the 
citation of one will exhibit all. 


“To the President of the Democratic Convention : 

“ Sir,—As chairman of the delegation which has the honor to represent 
Mississippi on this floor I desire to be heard by you, and by the Conven- 
tion. 

“In common consultation we have met here, the representatives of sis- 
ter States, to resolve the principles of a great party. While maintaining 
principles, we profess no spirit save that of harmony, conciliation, the suc- 
cess of our party, and the safety of our organization. But to the former 
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the latter must yield, for no organization is valuable without it, and no 
success is honorable which does not crown it. 

“We came here simply asking a recognition of the equal rights of our . 
State under the laws and Constitution of our common government, that 
our rights of property should be asserted, and the protection of that prop- 
erty, when necessary, should be yielded by the government which claims 
our allegiance. We had regarded government and protection as correla- 
tive ideas, and so long as the one was maintained, the other still endured. 
After a deliberation of many days it has been announced to us by a con- 
trolling majority of nearly one-half of the States of this Union, and that, 
too, in the most solemn and impressive manner, that our demand cannot 
be met, and our rights cannot be recognized. While it is granted that the 
capacity of the Federal Government is ample to protect all other property 
within its jurisdiction, it is claimed to be impotent when called upon to act 
in favor of a species of property recognized in fifteen sovereign States, 
Within those States even Black Republicans admit it to be guaranteed by 
the Constitution, and to be only assailed by a higher law; without, they 
claim the right to prohibit and destroy it. The controlling majority of 
Northern representatives on‘ this floor, while they deny all power to 
destroy, equally deny all power to protect; and this, they assure us, is, 
and must, and shall be the condition of our co-operation in the next presi- 
dential election. 

“In this state of affairs, our duty is plain and obvious. The State which 
sent us here announced to us her principles. In common with seventeen 
of her sister States, she has asked a recognition of her constitutional rights. 
They have been plainly and explicitly denied to her. We have offered to 
yield everything, except an abandonment of her rights; everything, except 
her honor, and it has availed us nothing. 

“As representatives of Mississippi, knowing her wishes, as honorable 
men, regarding her commands, we withdraw from the Convention, and, so 
far as our action is concerned, absolve her from all connection with this 
body, and all responsibility for its action. 

“ To you, sir, as presiding officer of the Convention, while it has existed 
in its integrity, we desire, collectively, as a delegation, and individually, as 
men, to tender the highest assurances of our profound respect and con- 
sideration.” 

The communication of the Arkansas delegation discloses its additional 
reason for withdrawal : 

“That, by the usages and customs of the Democracy, as developed in its 
practice in former conventions; by the compact believed to have been 
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made by Democrats of the United States, when conventions were first 
agreed to be founded; the report of the Committee on the Platform 
became the platform of the party, and therefore this Convention had no 
duty to perform in relation thereto, but to receive, confirm, and publish 
the same, and cause it to be carried into effect, wherever in the respective 
States the Democracy were able to enforce their decrees at the ballot- 
box. 

“This opinion is confirmed by the history of the past, which shows that 
in all instances the sovereignty of the States, not the electoral vote of 
the States, has uniformly been represented in the Committee on a Plat- 
form, and that the report of the committee has invariably been registered 
as the supreme law of the Democratic Party, by unanimous consent of the 
entire Convention, without changing or in any manner altering any part 
or portion thereof. It is a part of our traditional learning, confidently 
believed, that the Democracy of the United States, by a peculiar system 
of checks and balances, formed after the fashion of the Federal Govern- 
ment, had contracted and bound themselves to fully recognize the sov- 
ereignty of the States in making the platform, and of the population or 
masses of the States in naming the candidate to be placed on the plat- 
form. That many States have been uniformly allowed to vote the full 
strength of their electoral college in these conventions, when it was well 
known that the said States had never heretofore, and probably would 
never hereafter, give a single electoral vote at the polls to the candidate 
whom they had so large a share in nominating, cannot be accounted for 
on any other principle than that it was intended as a recognition of the 
sovereignty and equality of said States. 

“Would it be right for the numerical majority to deprive the Black Re- 
publican States, represented on this floor, of the representation which by 
custom they have so long enjoyed, because it is evident that they will be 
unable to vote the Democratic ticket in the next presidential election? If 
wrong, how much more unjust to deprive all the States of their vested 
right to make and declare the platform in the usual and customary man- 
ner. The South has heretofore felt safe, because of the checks and 
balances imposed upon the machinery of Conventions. Where she re- 
tained an equal power to write the creed of faith, she could trust her 
Northern sisters, with their immense populations, to name the candidate, 
and all would alike support the creed and the candidate.” 

Twenty-six of the thirty-six delegates from Georgia announced that 
they withdrew from the Convention. Ten refused to abide by their de- 
cision, but when they sought to vote, the vote was challenged, and the 
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chair decided that under the instructions of Georgia to its delegation, they 
were excluded from separate action. Upon an appeal, the Convention 
sustained the chair. 

It is clear now, if it was not then, that upon the nature of a Federal 
Republic, upon the scope of a Constitution, and upon the principles of the 
Democratic Party, there was a divergence between the Democracy North 
and South, too radical to admit of further concert of action. Between the 
Republican Party and the Northern Democracy the distinction was of form, 
not substance. Both claimed that a numerical majority could rightfully 
dictate to the Southern States what thenceforth should be their Constitu- 
tional rights ; one, through the agency of elections, the other, through that 
of party conventions. The ‘bad robber” in the nursery tale proposes 
to dispatch “ The Babes in the Wood” at a blow. The “good robber” 
prevents by killing him, and leaves the children to die from starvation. 
The Southern claim of rights had only the choice between the “ bad rob- 
ber” and the “ good robber.” 

Mr. Cook (Ohio) moved that the Convention, by a call of States, 
proceed to nominate candidates for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency, 
and asked the previous question, which he withdrew, whereupon Bidwell 
(California) read the resolutions of California: 

“1, That the platform adopted at Cincinnati, in 1856, is hereby af- 
firmed. 

“2, That to entitle a Territory to form a Constitution for admission into 
the Union as a sovereign State, it should contain a reasonable number of 
inhabitants, not less than the number required for a representative in Con- 
gress. 

“3. That the true interpretation of the Cincinnati platform is hereby 
declared to be, that the right to hold slaves in a Territory rests on the 
same ground, and is entitled to the same protection, as other property. 

‘4, That any infraction of the rights of property in a Territory would 
be a judicial question, and that it is the duty of Congress to pass such 
laws as may be necessary to secure the faithful execution of the mandates 
of the courts. 

‘5. That Congress has the power at any time to change or repeal any 
Territorial organic act, and to revise or annul any Territorial act conflict- 
ing therewith.” 

Howard (Tennessee) offered a resolution, “‘ That the President of the 
Convention be directed not to declare any person nominated for the office 
of President or Vice-President, who has not received a number of votes 
equal to two-thirds of the votes of all the electoral colleges.” Mr. Cook 
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called up his resolution, upon which the previous question had already 
been moved and seconded. It was carried. 

Against the Howard resolution a point of order was made, that in 
effect it changed an existing rule of the Convention, viz.: ‘That two- 
thirds of the votes given shall nominate,” and must therefore lie over a day. 
The chair decided that the resolution was in order. Upon an appeal, the 
decision was sustained, and then the resolution was carried. 

Douglas, Guthrie, Dickinson, Hunter, Johnson, Lane, were then nomi- 
nated by delegations or delegates. Fifty-seven ballots were taken without 
a result. The vote for Douglas was constant at 150-2, for the other candi- 
dates 100-2. Having become satisfied that a nomination was impossible 
either with or without the Howard resolution, the Convention adjourned, 
to reassemble at Baltimore on the 18th June. It recommended to the 
Democratic Party of the several States the oe of all vacancies in their 
respective delegations. 

The clause in the Constitution upon the meaning of which the free and 
the slave States crossed swords, is, 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting, the Territory, or other property belong- 
ing to the United States; and nothing in this Constitution shall be con- 


strued to prejudice any claim of the United States, or of any particular 
State.” 


In the Federal Convention that clause was accepted instantly and 
almost unanimously.* In the ratifying conventions of the States, while 
almost every other delegation of power was subjected to sharp scrutiny; 
acute criticism, and demand for exposition, that was admitted without 
question, though even the ‘jurisdiction over ten miles square excited 
jealousy. It is evident that all men then understood it alike, or supposed 


that they did. 
Kw. bho 


* Maryland only, No. 
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Ill 
GROVETON 


The morning of the 29th of August found Sigel’s Corps standing alone 
before Stonewall Jackson’s entire force. Of the rest of the army only 
Reynolds’ Division was within supporting distance. McDowell and his 
other two divisions had gone astray, and Pope, with two other divisions, 
had been decoyed away toward Centreville. The First Corps had become 
the nucleus upon which Pope’s army should rally. 

The order that Sigel should attack vigorously at dawn was punctually 
obeyed, and as soon as it was fairly light the thunder of his cannon rolled 
across the hills. Men and officers had neither time for breakfast no: much 
to eat. The supply wagons with which our columns are said to have been 
encumbered we had not seen for many days. Scarcely a vehicle carrying 
provisions was anywhere near, and our supplies at Manassas had been de- 
stroyed. The men of the First Corps had lain down and risen with empty 
stomachs. In that condition they marched into the fight. To make 
matters worse, there seemed to be little prospect that supplies would 
come forward. In response to his urgent request that food and forage 
might be sent out from Alexandria, General Pope had received the 
following, addressed, under date of August 29, 8 P.M., to the “ Command- 
ing Officer at Centreville,” and signed by General Franklin, commanding 
the Sixth Corps: “I have been instructed by General McClellan to inform 
you that he will have all the available wagons at Alexandria loaded with 
rations for your troops, and all the cars also, as soon as you will send a 
cavalry escort to Alexandria as a guard to the train.” 

General Pope justly remarks that “such a letter, when we were fighting 
the enemy, and Alexandria was swarming with troops, needs no comment;” 
and adds: “ It was not until I received this letter that I began to feel dis- 
couraged and nearly hopeless of any successful issue to the operations with 
which I was charged.” 

The condition of our cavalry from which a rat/way train guard was re- 
quired as a condition to forwarding supplies, is thus described in General 
Pope’s official report: “ Our cavalry at Centreville was completely broken 
down, no horses whatever having reached us to remount it. Generals 


* Copyrighted by Alfred E. Lee. 
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Buford and Bayard, commanding the whole of the cavalry force of the 
army, reported to me that there were not five horses to the company that 
could be forced to a trot.” 

During the march of the 28th General Sigel had with him but one 
hundred and fifty horsemen, and most of his reconnoitring had to be done 
by his own staff officers. 

Schurz’s Light Division of six regiments held the right of Sigel’s line. 
It was deployed on the north side of the turnpike, parallel with the Sudley 
Springs road. Schimmelpfennig’s Brigade held Schurz’s right, and Krzy- 
zanowski’s, with Captain Romer’s Battery, his left. Milroy, with his in- 
dependent brigade and one battery, held the center. To the left of Mil- 
roy, and south of the pike, was Schenck’s Division—first Stahel’s Brigade 
and then McLean’s. Beyond Schenck was General Reynolds, who had 
brought up his division during the night, and thrown forward one brigade 
(George G. Meade’s) toward Jackson’s right flank. 

The Confederate line was about two miles in length. On the left was 
A. P. Hill’s Division, with four batteries; in the center Ewell’s Division, 
under Lawton; and on the right Jackson’s own division (Starke com- 
manding), with five batteries. Jackson's aggregate force present on the 
field must have been little short of 25,000 men; our own, including Rey- 
nolds’ Division, was not above 12,000. Such was the disparity of numbers 
when Sigel, with the formation described, moved to the attack. 

Milroy led off in developing the enemy’s position. “ Fall in, boys; 
we're going to whip them before breakfast,” he shouted as he galloped 
about among his regiments, already thoroughly aroused by the cannonade. 
Throwing away their coffee, just brought to them from the rear, the men 
fell into their places, and the independent brigade moved forward. It 
had not proceeded more than five hundred yards when the enemy’s skir- 
mishers opened fire upon it from the woods in front. Milroy was about to 
make a dash into the woods, when Sigel checked him in order that the 
proper connections might first be established. 

After a brief pause the whole line moved forward. Milroy took pos- 
session of a hill in front of the Stone House, and Schenck and Schurz kept 
_ abreast, right and left, driving the enemy before them. Pressing steadily 
on from point to point, Sigel’s whole command soon became engaged in 
a violent infantry and artillery contest. Schurz advanced a mile and 
Schenck two miles. Milroy was impatient to outstrip both. Pushing 
two of his regiments—the Eighty-second Ohio, Colonel Cantwell, and the 
Fifth Virginia, Colonel Zeigler--into a strip of dense timber, he made 
ready to charge a Confederate battery with the other two. He had no 
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supports, and had lost connections, both right and left. During the ad- 
vance Schurz’s Division had shifted a little to the right and Schenck’s to 
the left, leaving the independent brigade alone. These circumstances 
should have suggested caution, to say the least, but that was a virtue not 
known to Milroy. He had four regiments, and sent two of them, he says, 
to the assistance of General Schurz. The fact is, that these two regiments 
(above named) moved through the woods straight at the enemy. They 
were alone—two regiments groping through a coppice in search of Ewell’s 
Division. Deep in the woods the unfinished railway embankment already 
mentioned ran along a flat, marshy piece of ground. Behind this embank- 
ment, which was eight or ten feet high, the Confederates lay concealed. 
Stealthily waiting until Cantwell’s line had approached within a few paces 
of them, they sprang up from their ambush, and with a wild yell poured 
a deadly volley full into our faces. In spite of this surprise and shock 
the Eighty-second charged the embankment, and even passed it at one 
point, when a flanking force showed itself upon our right, and obliged us 
to change front. While directing this movement, and gallantly rallying 
his men, Colonel Cantwell—a most brave and accomplished officer—was 
struck in the head by a bullet, and fell dead from his horse. The Fifth 
and Eighty-second were driven out of the woods, and the Second Virginia, 
sent forward by Milroy, was pushed back in disorder. Colonel Cantwell’s 
body was left on the field, but was recovered afterward under flag of truce. 

This: clumsily managed and bloody affair temporarily disorganized 
Milroy’s Brigade, and weakened the whole line. The enemy at once 
threw forward masses of infantry to take advantage of Milroy’s repulse, 
and Stahel’s Brigade had to be brought over from Schenck’s Division to 
Milroy’s support. Meanwhile the artillery came to our rescue. The bat- 
tery on Schurz’s left was fortunately so placed as to take the advancing 
Confederates in one flank, while a reserve battery, and two of Schirmer’s 
guns, struck them upon the other. Milroy, as brave as he was imprudent, 
rallied his men on his reserve regiment (the Third Virginia) and held his 
ground. 

During this time Schurz had been pressing through the woods, and had 
advanced half a mile. The enemy disputed the ground step by step, and 
when Milroy was repulsed, fell heavily upon Schurz’s left and center. At 
the same time heavy columns of Confederate infantry were seen moving 
upon the right. Schurz’s center was broken, and thrown out of the 
woods. Fortunately Colonel Soest, with the Twenty-ninth New York, of 
Von Steinwehr’s Brigade (under Colonel Koltes), had come up and de- 
ployed behind a fence in the edge of the timber. The fire of this regi- 
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ment, and that of the batteries, held the enemy in check, and the center 
soon rallied and recovered its lost ground. 

It was now ten o'clock, and the approach of General Kearny’s Division 
on Schurz’s right was announced. General Reno's troops also came up, 
on the Centreville pike, and with Reno’s consent three of his regiments 
and a battery, all under General Stevens, were placed by Sigel on 
Schenck’s right, there relieving Dilger’s Battery, which had held that posi- 
tion all the morning. Two other regiments, with two mounted batteries, 
were sent to the assistance of Schurz, and slipped in between his brigades. 
The remainder of Koltes’ Brigade was also called up. 

To make room for Kearny, Schurz contracted his right, and had no 
sooner done so than another furious assault was made upon his center and 
left. The center was driven from the woods in disorder, and the enemy 
‘advanced to the edge of the timber. The Twenty-ninth New York, 
stationed in reserve, was obliged to fall back after delivering several 
volleys, and Krzyzanowski, on the left, had to withdraw, though stub- 
bornly contesting the ground, inch by inch.* The moment was critical, 
and again the artillery turned the current of the battle. While Schurz 
was rallying his men, the battery on his left opened fire upon the pursuing 
Confederates, and at once brought them to a stand. Schimmelpfennig 
had held his ground upon the right, and now the Twenty-ninth New York 
(Colonel Soest), and the Fifty-fourth New York (Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ashby), gallantly advanced in the center and re-entered the woods. 

At this moment Schurz was shown a letter which was on its way from 
Sigel to Kearny, saying that Longstreet was not able to bring his troops 
in line of battle that day, and requesting Kearny to change his front to 
the left, and advance, if possible, against the enemy’s left flank. Schurz 
thereupon ordered a general advance of his whole line, anticipating that 
Kearny would attack at the same time, as Sigel had requested. It was 
by this time after midday. Schurz’s whole division dashed forward, and 
drove the enemy at every point. In this charge the Twenty-ninth New 
York distinguished itself for its intrepidity, and its brave commander, 
Colonel Soest, was severely wounded. The railroad embankment was car- 
ried, and on the right Schimmelpfennig’s Brigade passed beyond it. Krzy- 
zanowski, with two mountain howitzers, doing effective work from his front 
line, also carried the embankment. Milroy, on the left, held his ground. 
But Kearny did not attack on the right. Had he done so—as he did later 


* Schurz’s report says: ‘‘ The Seventy-fourth Pennsylvania, which displayed the greatest firm- 
ness, and preserved perfect order on that occasion, deploying and firing with the utmost regularity, 
deserves special praise.” 
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in the day—we would, in Schurz’s opinion, have crushed the enemy’s left 
wing. ; 

Schurz held the embankment until two o’clock P.M. His troops and 
Milroy’s had been fighting most of the time since sunrise, and were very 
much exhausted. They had suffered great losses, and were nearly out of 
ammunition. General Hooker’s Division had come upon the field, and, at 
Sigel’s request, relieved Schurz’s regiments, one by one. Milroy kept his 
place until later. Schurz withdrew his brigades behind the hill on which 
Krzyzanowski’s Battery had been posted, and here the men replenished 
their ammunition, and, for the first time in the day, had something to eat. 

On the left Schenck, fighting mainly with his artillery—De Beck’s, 
Buell’s and Schirmer’s batteries—advanced until he reached the position 
of Gibbon’s Brigade on King’s battle-ground of the evening before. 
Reynolds’ Division came up on the left of Schenck’s, crossed the pike, and 
established a battery (Cooper’s), supported by Meade’s Brigade, on the 
same ridge on which Jackson’s right rested. But the withdrawal of Stahel 
to support Milroy broke the connection with Schenck, and Reynolds, 
being exposed to a converging fire of the enemy’s batteries, deemed it 
prudent to withdraw from the cleared ground he occupied, into the woods. 
Schenck adjusted his line to Reynolds’ new position. 

Turning to the extreme right, we find Kearny moving two brigades— 
Robinson’s and Poe’s—against Jackson’s left. With Poe on his right, 
Robinson endeavored to connect with the right of Schimmelpfennig’s 
Brigade, which had advanced beyond the railroad embankment into a 
corn-field. But Schimmelpfennig was obliged to fall back to the embank- 
ment, and Robinson, heavily assailed, was unable to make further progress. 
Having withdrawn to the road, he was re-enforced by four regiments of 
Birney’s Brigade, and held his ground. Of Hooker’s Division, Carr’s 
Brigade and Taylor’s went into the woods to take Schurz’s place, and this 
concluded the field movements up to two P.M. 

General Pope arrived.from Centreville about noon. After inspecting 
the line from right to left, he decided not to push the troops again into 
action until sufficient time had been given for McDowell and Porter to 
come in on the left. This, he felt sure, ought to happen very soon. 
Porter, at Bristoe, had received at 5.20 A.M. the order to “move upon 
Centreville at the first dawn of day.” The distance from Bristoe to 
Manassas Junction is five miles, and from the Junction to the point where 
Reynolds’ left rested, the distance was not over five miles. Moving by 
way of Manassas, Porter had but ten miles to march in order to come close 
upon our left, joining Reynolds. Hooker’s Division had this same day 
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marched that distance before eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and as Porter 
had been resting thirty-six hours, he was certainly able to move as rapidly 
as Hooker. 

Near Manassas Junction, Porter was overtaken before nine o’clock by 
Pope’s order to push expeditiously upon Gainesville. By the joint order, 
issued at nine A.M., he was additionally instructed to establish communica- 
tion with the rest of our forces, and received the admonition: “It may 
be necessary to fall back behind Bull Run at Centreville to-night.” The 
Warrenton turnpike, which our lines crossed at Groveton, being the only 
route by which we could fall back behind Bull Run at Centreville, it was 
clear that Porter was expected to take a position where he could withdraw 
by that turnpike if necessary. All this he could do by communicating 
with the rest of the army as ordered—that is to say, by connecting with 
Reynolds. 

From noon-day on, Porter’s arrival was momentarily expected, and 
every ear was bent to catch the first sound of his guns. Reynolds’ 
Division, after its withdrawal in the morning, was held back, concealed in 
the woods, awaiting its anticipated support. About two o’clock some 
artillery shots were heard toward Jackson’s extreme right, indicating, as 
was thought, that Porter and McDowell were then approaching the posi- 
tions assigned them. But the firing in that direction did not continue, 
and General Pope soon afterward learned that McDowell was coming up 
the Sudley Springs road, and would not arrive until two hours later. 
Thus the afternoon waned. Meanwhile a heavy cannonade was kept up, 
some of the Confederate guns throwing spikes, chains and segments of 
railroad iron, which, as they rushed through the air, produced a horrid 
medley of unearthly noises.* 

* The following curious incidents of the cannonade are mentioned by Colonel Strother : 

‘*T remarked two of the battery horses on the left performing some singular gymnastics. A 
shell struck the span, and burst between them. They then commenced hopping around and bow- 
ing to each other like two over-polite Frenchmen, and having made several circles in this way, 
they fell plunging and rolling over each other, then rose again to perform the same tour of gym- 
nastics. This continued for ten minutes, and I was glad, at last, to see the poor creatures lying 
quiet. Going up to them, I found them both stone dead, the shell having carried away the fore- 
leg of one and the hind leg of the other, close to the body.” 

‘* Arriving on the ground occupied by a battery of twenty-pounder Parrots which had been 
working very industriously and effectively all day, Generals Pope and McDowell (with Sigel and 
Kearny, I believe), with their chief officers, formed a line on the right of the guns, and stood for 
some time reconnoitring the enemy's position. The battery was still working rapidly, and the 
enemy fighting back with equal spirit, when one of the guns burst, throwing off a heavy fragment 
of the muzzle, which described an arc immediately over the heads of the line of officers, and fell 


with a thud, just clearing the last man and horse ; two feet lower and it would have swept off the 
whole party.” 
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On all parts of the field shells were bounding and bursting, and along 
the skirmish lines there was a loud and continuous rattle of musketry. 

Four o'clock came, and still no word from Porter. Half an hour later 
General Pope dispatched a staff officer with the following: 


Head-quarters in the Field, 
August 29—4.30 P.M. 
Major-General Porter : 

Your line of march brings you in on the enemy’s right flank. I desire you to push 
forward into action at once on the enemy’s flank, and, if possible, on his rear, keeping your 
right in communication with General Reynolds. The enemy is massed in the woods in 
front of us, but can be shelled out as soon as you engage their flank. Keep heavy reserves 
and use your batteries, keeping well closed up to your right and rear, so as to keep you in 


close communication with the right wing. 
JOHN POPE, 


Major-General Commanding. 


About half-past five o’clock, when General Porter should have been 
coming into action in compliance with this order, General Pope ordered 
Heintzelman and Reno to attack the enemy. Reno led off in splendid 
style, accompanied by Taylor’s Brigade of Hooker’s Division. Crossing 
the ridge where our batteries were posted, the blue lines moved with 
beautiful regularity down the open slope, and into the woods where Carr’s 
Brigade had relieved Schurz, and was now confronted by the enemy in 


great strength. For half an hour the roll of musketry along that part of 
the line was heavy and unceasing. But the attack was repulsed, and Carr 
was obliged to quit the ground over which Schurz had advanced in the 
morning. Hooker then threw forward General Cuvier Grover’s Brigade, 
which on this occasion made a bayonet charge described by General 
Heintzelman, in his official report, as “the most gallant and determined of 
the war.” The regiments comprising this brigade were the First, Elev- 
enth, and Sixteenth Massachusetts, the Second New Hampshire, and the 
Twenty-sixth Pennsylvania. Crossing the ridge behind which they had 
been held in reserve, they descended through open ground, driving before 
them the enemy’s pickets. With fixed bayonets they then rushed upon a 
heavy line of Confederate infantry, which was driven back over the railroad 
embankment where it was ten feet high. From behind the embankment 
another strong line of infantry poured a terrific fire upon Grover’s men as 
they emerged from the woods. Let Colonel William Blaisdell, command- 
ing the Eleventh Massachusetts, narrate what followed: 

“The Eleventh, being the battalion of direction, was the first to reach 
the railroad, and of course received the heaviest of the fire. This stag- 


gered the men a little, but recovering in an instant, they gave a wild hur- 
Vor. XVI.—No. 5.—32 
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rah, and over they went, mounting the embankment, driving everything 
before them at the point of the bayonet. Here, for two or more minutes, 
the struggle was very severe, the combatants exchanging shots, their mus- 
kets almost muzzle to muzzle, and engaging hand to hand in deadly 
encounter. Private John Lawler, of Company D, stove in the skull of one 
rebel with the butt of his musket, and killed another with his bayonet. 
The enemy broke in confusion and ran, numbers throwing down their 
muskets, some fully cocked, and the owners too much frightened to fire 
them, the regiment pursuing them some eighty yards into the woods, where 
it was met by an overwhelming force in front, at the same time receiving an 
artillery fire which enfiladed our left, and forced it to retire, leaving the 
dead and many of the wounded where they fell.” : 

General Kearny’s attack was intended to be simultaneous with this, 
but for some reason was delayed until toward six o’clock, by which time 
Grover had been forced back. To prepare the way for Kearny, it was 
deemed necessary to shell the woods where the enemy was, although 
many of the wounded of both armies yet lay there. Forty pieces of artil- 
lery opened fire, and our cannoneers worked with savage energy. Then 
Kearny, with Poe and Birney holding his front line, and Robinson his 
second, dashed forward, supported on the left by General Stevens. The 
enemy’s infantry was swept up by Kearny’s furious onset, causing “the 
chance of victory,” says A. P. Hill, “to tremble in the balance.” Fortu- 
nately for Hill, Lawton’s Brigade and Early’s were near by, and they 
sprang to his rescue. Kearny and Stevens were both far outnumbered, 
and were obliged to relinquish the ground they had so bravely won. 

It was five o’clock or later before General McDowell arrived upon the 
field. He came by the Sudley Springs road, and brought with him King’s 
Division, led by General Hatch, General King being sick. While this 
Division was approaching, Kearny made his attack, and Pope was seized 
with the idea that the enemy, worsted on his left, was quitting his 
positions on that flank, and retreating toward the Gainesville pike. 
Hatch was therefore pushed rapidly to the front, along the pike, but 
instead of finding a retreating column he encountered Hood’s Division of 
Longstreet’s Corps in line and about to advance. A fierce fight ensued, 
in which Meade’s Brigade of Reynolds’ Division took part on the left. 
“ The struggle was a desperate one,” says General Hatch, “ being in many 
instances a hand-to-hand conflict.” General Gordon, describing it, says: 
“ Hardly had the Federal line opened fire when Hood’s advancing division 
moved onward, firing as they moved. The storm of Confederate bullets 
swept through the Federal ranks, and the men bent and swayed beneath 
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its rage, though they breasted it well foratime. The officers urged their 
men to renewed effort. Field officers and generals set them examples. 
At one period General Hatch sat complacently on his horse, while every 
man who approached him pitched and fell headlong before he could 
deliver his message.” 

So energetic and aggressive was the resistance of Hatch and Meade 
that Wilcox’s Division, which Longstreet had sent over to re-enforce 
Jones’ Division confronting General Fitz John Porter, was called back 
to Hood's assistance.* Thus re-enforced Hood assaulted Hatch with 
redoubled energy, and succeeded in capturing a few prisoners and one 
piece of artillery. ‘This gun,” says Colonel Law, of Hood’s Division, 
“continued to fire until my men were so near it as to have their faces 
burnt by its discharges.” Unable to hold his advanced position against 
such odds, General Hatch withdrew steadily to more favorable ground, 
and darkness put an end to the fighting. 

The battle of the 29th was over. Its conclusion left us in possession 
of the field and of part of the ground which had been wrested from the 
enemy, but that was all. In the main object we had failed, and a golden 
opportunity had been missed. Sigel had seized Jackson’s railroad in- 
trenchment, Hooker and Reno had pierced his center, Kearny had “ rolled 
up” his left, and Hatch and Reynolds had wrestled valiantly with his 
right wing, but beyond Reynolds, where we had expected to hear General 
Fitz John Porter’s guns thundering upon the enemy’s right and rear, there 
had been dead silence. Porter had not even joined hands with us during 
the bloody struggles of the day. Let us see where he was, and what he 
was about. 

Proceeding from Manassas Junction toward Gainesville, as ordered in 
the morning, Porter passed Bethlehem Church, two miles from the Junc- 
tion, and between ten and eleven o'clock arrived at a brook called Daw- 
kins’ Branch. Here he halted. In this march—about four miles in two 
hours—Morell’s Division led, and was followed by Sykes’, and then by 
King’s. A short distance beyond the dry bed of the Branch Rosser’s 
cavalry videttes were perceived. General Butterfield, commanding Por- 
ter’s leading brigade, passed over the Branch, with members of his staff, to 
reconnoiter the ground. He directed part of his brigade to follow him, 

* General Lee so states in his official report: ‘‘ While the battle was raging on Jackson’s left 
[Kearny’s attack] General Longstreet ordered Hood and Evans to advance, but before the order 
could be obeyed Hood was himself attacked [by Hatch], and his command became at once warmly 
engaged. General Wilcox was recalled from the rigkt [in front of Porter] and ordered to advance 


on Hood’s left, and one of Kemper’s brigades, under Colonel Hunton, moved forward on his left. 
The battle continued until 9 P.M.” 
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but while engaged in his reconnoissance, and when near the enemy’s 
pickets, he saw, to his astonishment, that the regiments which he had 
ordered forward had disappeared. Riding back he learned that they had 
been recalled by General Porter in consequence of something that had oc- 
curred between that officer and General McDowell. The latter, in quest 
of King’s Division, had just arrived from Manassas Junction, and on his 
way from there had received the following: 
Head-quarters Cavalry Brigade, 
9.30 A.M. 

General Ricketts : 

Seventeen regiments, one battery, five hundred cavalry passed through Gainesville 
three-quarters of an hour ago om the Centreville road. [That is, they were going 
toward Groveton, not toward Porter.—L.] I think this division should join our forces 


now engaged at once. 
JOHN BUFORD, 


Brigadier-General. 


McDowell exhibited this dispatch to Porter. Both officers had by this 
time received the joint order issued to them by Pope in the morning. 
Both, from the position where they then were, saw shells bursting in the 
air, and heard the sounds of battle in the direction of Groveton. They 
discussed together the Joint Order, and noticed particularly its instruction 
that the troops should take a position from which they could reach Bull 
Run that night or next morning. The signs of battle were spoken of, to- 
gether with Buford’s note, and a column of dust was seen rising above the 
trees near the pike, indicating that the force which had passed Gainesville 
was moving, as Buford had reported, toward Groveton, where the battle 
was. The construction which the two generals placed upon the Joint 
Order, and the action which they took in pursuance of it, are thus stated 
by General McDowell: * 

‘“‘The question with me was, how, soonest within the limit fixed by 
General Pope, this force of ours could be applied against the enemy. 
General Porter made a remark+ to me which showed me that he had no 


* Statement before the Court of Inquiry. 

+ Will you state what that observation was ? 

I do not know that I can repeat it exactly, and I do not know that the accused meant exactly 
what the remark might seem to imply. The observation was to the effect—putting his hand in the 
direction of the dust rising above the tops of the trees—‘‘ We cannot go in there without getting 
into a fight.” 

What reply did you make to that remark ? 

I think to this effect : ‘t That is what we came here for.” 

Were there any obstacles in the way of the advance of General Porter’s command upon the 
flank of the enemy ? 
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question but that the enemy was in his immediate front. I said to him: 
‘You put your force in here, and I will take mine up the Sudley Springs 
road on the left of the troops engaged at that point with the enemy,’ or 
words to that effect. I left General Porter with the belief and under. 
standing that he would put his force in at that point.” 

As to the duration of the authority of chief command vested in him by 
the Joint Order, General McDowell testifies: 

“I decided, under the latitude allowed in that order, that General 
Porter should post his troops in to the right of where the head of his column 
lay, and that I would take mine away from the road on which our two 
commands then lay up the Sudley Springs road into the battle, in this way 
dissolving the joint operations of our two corps, and from the moment I 
left General Porter I considered he was no longer under my immediate 
control, or under my immediate command, or my direct orders, but that he 
came under those of our common commander.in-chief, we not then being 
on the same immediate ground. The article to which I refer is the 62d 
Article of War, which directs that when troops happen to meet, the senior 
officer commands the whole. I considered that article to apply up to the 
time that I left General Porter, and broke my command away from his, 
after which I conceived that his relations were direct to the commander- 
in-chief.” 

After the two generals had concluded their conference, McDowell rode 
back to Bethlehem Church, and on the way passed Porter’s troops halting 
in the road. At the Church he found and resumed control of King’s divi- 
sion, which had been temporarily assigned to Porter, and directed the 
march of that division up the Sudley Springs road. Arrangements were 
made for Ricketts’ Division to follow, as soon as it should arrive, by the 
same route. On his way from Bethlehem Church to Groveton, McDowell 
encountered a messenger from Pope bearing a written order to Porter. 
That was the 4.30 order. Passing on, McDowell reported to Pope, on the 
field, between five and six o'clock P.M. 

The time at which General Porter received the 4.30 order has been dis- 
puted. Captain Douglas Pope, who was the bearer of it, swears that he 
delivered it almost precisely at five o’clock, and this testimony is strongly 
corroborated by that of other witnesses. Between five o'clock and eight 





That depends upon what you call obstacles. A wood is an obstacle. 

I mean insuperable obstacles, in a military sense. 

I do not think we so regarded it at that time. I did not. 

Was, or not, the battle raging at that time ? 

The battle was raging on our right.— Court-Martial Record of General McDoweli's Testimony. 
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there were three hours of good fighting time. Within that period Kearny 
delivered his brilliant assault from the right, and on the left, where General 
Porter was expected to join in the battle, Hatch and Meade were engaged 
until nine o’clock at night in a desperate struggle with Hood.* At five 
o'clock, or thereabouts, Grover’s brigade crashed through Jackson’s center. 
The mighty clamor of these different conflicts rang out far beyond the 
position where General Porter’s corps lay, summoning every officer and 
man into line. What did Porter do? 

Before him were the enemy’s skirmishers, bat he did not sweep them 
away. Tothe right a column was moving to re-enforce Jackson against 
Hooker, Hatch and Kearny, but he did not attack it. Morell, at the front, 
reported that two batteries had come down in the woods on the right, and 
two regiments of infantry in the road, and Porter, from Bethlehem Church 
—two miles back—directed Morell to “move the infantry and everything 
behind the crest, and conceal the guns.” Morell replied: “I can move 
everything out of sight except Hazlitt’s battery,” and Porter suggested: 
“T think you can move Hazlitt’s, or the most of it, and post him in the 
bushes with the others, so as to deceive. I would get everything, if possi- 
ble, in ambuscade.” 

Assuredly that was not the way to engage the attention of Longstreet, 
or to draw him away from Jackson. 

Later Morell was directed to “ push up ¢wo regiments, supported by 
two others, preceded by skirmishers,” and “attack the section of artillery, 

giving the enemy a good shelling as the troops advance.” Then, 
divectly after giving this order, General Porter sent the following to 
McDowell: 

“Failed in getting Morell over to you. After wandering about the 
woods for a time, I withdrew him, and while doing so, artillery opened 
upon us. The fire of the enemy having advanced, and ours retired, / have 
determined to withdraw to Manassas. 1 have attempted to communicate 
with McDowell and Sigel, but my messengers have run into the enemy. 
They have gathered artillery and cavalry and infantry, and the advancing 
masses of dust show the enemy coming in force. I am now going to the 
head of the column to see what is passing, and how affairs are going, and 
I will communicate with you.” 

Later Porter sent another dispatch of substantially the same purport, 


* Fifteen months later, Longstreet attacked and was repulsed by Generals Geary and Tyndall 
in Lookout Valley, Tennessee, at midnight. Wellington’s last assault at Waterloo was delivered 
at nine P.M., and Thursday’s fighting at Gettysburg lasted until long after dark. 
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addressed to Generals McDowell and King, reiterating his determination 
to “ withdraw to Manassas,” 

It is difficult to comment upon these dispatches with judicial patience. 
Porter was expected to communicate with McDowell and Sigel, not by 
messenger only, but with the precipitate momentum of his entire corps 
d’armée. His second dispatch to McDowell begins: “I found it impos- 
sible to communicate by crossing the woods to Groveton.” If he meant 
by this that the woods were an obstacle, we may wonder what he would 
have done had he been required, as, at a later period, other commanders 
were to communicate in the Virginia wilderness, or amidst the mountain 
wilds of Northern Georgia and the swamps of the Carolinas. Whatever 
difficulties General Porter may have found, Longstreet, it is certain, had 
none—as General Lee’s report shows—in “ crossing the woods to Grove- 
ton.” Furthermore, Longstreet was able to cover with two divisions a 
front not more than half of which Porter was expected to cover with his 
two. 

As to the “advancing masses of dust” referred to by General Porter, 
we have the following explanation in the official report of General Stuart, 
commanding Jackson’s cavalry : 

“ The next morning [29th], in pursuance of General Jackson’s wishes, 
I set out again to endeavor to establish communication with Longstreet, 
from whom we had received a favorable report the night before . . . I met 
the head of General Longstreet’s column between Haymarket and Gaines- 
ville, and there communicated to the commanding general Jackson’s posi- 
tion and the enemy’s. I then passed the cavalry through the column so 
as to place it on Longstreet’s right flank, and advanced directly toward 
Manassas while the column kept directly down the pike to join General 
Jackson’s right. I selected a fine position for a battery on the right, and 
one having been sent me, I fired a few shots* at the enemy’s supposed 
position. General Robertson, who, with his command, was sent to recon- 
noiter further down the road toward Manassas, reported the enemy in his 
front. Upon repairing to the front I found that Rosser’s regiment was 
engaged with the enemy to the left of the road, and Robertson’s videttes 
had found the enemy approaching from the direction of Bristoe Station 
toward Sudley. The prolongation of his line of march would have passed 
through my position, which was a very fine one for the artillery, as well as 
observation, and struck Longstreet in the flank. 1 waited for his approach 
long enough to ascertain that there was at least an army corps [Porter’s], 
at the same time keepirg detachments of cavalry dragging brush down the 


* These were probably the shots which General Pope supposed to be Porter's signal of attack. 
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road from the direction of Gainesville so as to deceive the enemy, and notified 
the commanding general, then opposite me on the turnpike, that Long- 
street's flank and rear were seriously threatened, and of the importance to 
us of the ridge I then held. Immediately upon receipt of that intelli- 
gence, Jenkins’, Kemper’s, and D. B. Jones’ brigades, and several pieces 
of artillery were ordered to me by General Longstreet, and being placed 
in position fronting Bristoe, awaited the enemy’s advance. After ex- 
changing a few shots with rifle pieces, this corps [Porter's] withdrew toward 
Manassas, leaving artillery and supports to hold the position until night.” 

From this it clearly appears that when General Porter reached his 
most advanced position there was nothing in front of him but a few 
brigades of cavalry; that the ‘“ advancing masses of dust’’ from which he 
assumed that the enemy was coming in force were produced by detach- 
ments of cavalry dragging brush down the turnpike; and that when notified 
of Porter’s approach, Longstreet could spare and actually sent but three 
brigades of his corps to hold the position which Stuart says was so im- 
portant. 

These conclusions are fully corroborated by General Longstreet’s re- 
port, which says: 

“ At a late hour of the day Major-General Stuart reported the approach 
of the enemy in heavy columns against my extreme right. J withdrew 
General Wilcox with his three brigades from the left, and placed his com- 
mand in position to support Jones in case of an attack against my right. 
After some few shots the enemy withdrew his forces, moving them around 
toward his front, and about four o’clock in the afternoon began to press 
forward against General Jackson’s position. Wilcox’s brigades* were 
moved back to their former position, and Hood’s two brigades, supported 


* The original disposition of Wilcox’s brigades, and-of the other forces of Longstreet’s Corps, is 
thus stated in the official report of General Lee : 

‘* Longstreet took position on the right of Jackson, Hood’s two brigades, supported by Evans, 
being deployed across the turnpike, and at right angles to it. These troops were supported on the 
left by three brigades under General Wilcox, and by a like force on the right under General Kem- 
per. D.R. Jones’ Division formed the extreme right of the line, resting on the Manassas Gap 
Railroad. The cavalry guarded our right and left flanks, that on the right being under General 
Stuart in person. After the arrival of Longstreet, the enemy changed his position, and began to 
concentrate against Jackson’s left,” etc. 

As shown by a previous citation from General Lee’s report | Note to page 475], as well as by that 
from Longstreet’s report just given, Wilcox’s brigades were withdrawn from Longstreet's right in 
order to support Hood in his attack upon Hatch’s Division. This left only Jones’ Division, about 
six thousand strong, to confront Porter’s Corps. Had Porter attacked with half the persistency of 
Kearny or Hooker, both Wilcox and Kemper would have had altogether too much to do to have 
been able to lend a helping hand to Hood against Hatch. 
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by Evans, were quickly pressed forward to the attack [on Hatch]. At the 
same time Wilcox’s three brigades made a like advance, as also Hunton’s 
Brigade, of Kemper’s command.” * 

This seems to show conclusively that, as soon as Porter withdrew, or 
gave signs of withdrawing, Longstreet took away the three brigades which 
he had detached to resist him, and hurled them upon that part of our 
army as to the defeat of which General Porter had such solemn apprehen- 


sions. 
In a letter published since the war General Longstreet says, referring 


to the battle of the 30th: 

“ As we were not engaged, I rode out in advance of my line, in search 
of an opportunity to take my share in the battle. Had I thus engaged 
the day before [29th], it is more than probable that Porter would be zx 
season to take me on the wing, and in all probability have crushed me.” 

Porter thought Longstreet was too strong for him, but Longstreet’s 
opinion was different. So was General McDowell’s, who says: + 

“JT think, and thought, that if the corps of General Porter, reputed one 
of the best, if not the best, in the service, consisting of between twenty 
and thirty regiments and séme eight batteries, had been added to the 
efforts made by the others, the result would have been in our favor, very 
decidedly.” 

But without having struck a blow worthy of the name, General Porter 
decided to “withdraw to Manassas.” The joint order had instructed him 
that the line of retreat—if retreat we must—would be toward Centreville, 
but he chose a different direction—a direction in which he had already, 
as we shall now see, taken a preliminary step. 

About midday General Sturgis arrived at Dawkins’ Branch with Piatt’s 
Brigade, which had been assigned to Porter’s command. At one o’clock 
Porter sent that brigade back to Manassas Junction, ¢ from whence it had 
just come. Its services would have been of great value anywhere along 
the front of battle during that eventful afternoon, but it was sent to the 
rear. Piatt continued his march to Centreville, and from thence, of his 
own accord, he next day moved forward again to the field, and took part 
in the closing scenes of the battle. 

After Piatt’s Brigade had gone, Sykes’ Division and most of Morell’s 
lay extended to the rear along the Manassas Junction road.§ Here, 


* With such odds against him, no wonder General Hatch had to fall back. 
+ Court-Martial Record. 

‘¢ General Sturgis’ testimony. 

§ General R. C. Buchanan's testimony. 
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countermarching from time to time, these troops remained during most of 
the afternoon, and some of them were seen as far back as Bethlehem 
Church by Ricketts’ Division as it passed by, during the evening, on its 
way tothefront. But between five and six o'clock the intended withdrawal 
to Manassas was arrested by the 4.30 order. Then Morell, whose pickets 
were yet at the front, received from Porter a spasmodic verbal order to 
attack. This was followed directly by another order in writing, to “ put 
the men in position to remain during the night.” Last of all, the follow- 
ing peremptory message put a final stop to General Porter’s movement in 
retreat, and fitly closed the melancholy history of this day: 


Head-quarters Army of Virginia, 
In the Field, near Bull Run, 


August 29, 1862—8.50 P.M. 
To Major-General Porter. 


General : 

Immediately upon the receipt of this order, the pre- 
cise hour of receiving which you will acknowledge, you will march your command to the 
field of hattle of to-day, and report to me in person for orders. You are to understand 
that you are expected to comply strictly with this order, and to be present on the field 
within three hours after its receipt, or after daybreak to-morrow morning. 

JOHN POPE, 
Major-General Commanding. 


hh ae 





POPE’S CAMPAIGN AGAIN 
A NOTEWORTHY REVIEW OF FACTS AND FIGURES 


One of the most curious instances of the difference of view which 
exists “‘ before and after”’ is furnished by General Pope and some others, 
in regard to his campaign in Virginia in 1862. General Pope, was placed 
in command of the Army of Virginia June 26, but remained in Washington 
for a month, while events on the Peninsula were occupying the attention 
of the Federal administration and while his troops were being put in order 
for active service. General Pope issued numerous orders during that time, 
which show (besides other things) the boldness and confidence with which 
he entered upon his campaign. On July 14, he said: “I have come to 
you from the West, where we have always seen the backs of our enemies, 
from an army whose business it has been to seek the adversary and to 
beat him when found; whose policy has been attack and not defense. In 
but one instance has the enemy been able to place our Western armies in 
a defensive attitude. I presume that I have been called here to pursue 
the same system and to lead you against the enemy. It is my purpose to 
do so, and that speedily. . . . Let us study the probable lines of retreat 
of our opponents, and leave our own to take care of themselves. Let us 
look before us and not behind. Success and glory are in the advance. 
Disaster and shame lurk in the rear.” 

On the 18th of July orders were issued to his troops to subsist mainly 
on the country in which they were operating, and his cavalry were denied 
baggage and supply trains. July 20, a proclamation to the people of Vir- 
ginia within his lines held them responsible for all losses inflicted by 
guerrillas or partisan troops, and July 23, he went so far as to order the 
arrest of all disloyal citizens (which meant nineteen-twentieths of the 
male population), and the expulsion of them from their homes, unless 
they would take the oath of allegiance to the United States. If they 
returned to their homes they were to be treated as spies. The mode in 
which he intended to wage war was not more clearly indicated in General 
Pope’s dispatches of this period than was the confidence with which he 
looked forward to seeing the backs of his enemies, and to operating on 
their lines of retreat. There was much at this date to encourage General 
Pope to braggadocio. When he took command of 50,000 troops in north- 
ern Virginia, there was but a single brigade of cavalry in his front. He 
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might have occupied the Shenandoah Valley as far south as Staunton, and 
held the railroad from that point through Gordonsville without serious op- 
position. This condition of things lasted until the middle of July. Pope 
ordered his cavalry to break the railroad at Charlottesville and Gordons- 
ville. But he remained in Washington, seventy miles off, and his men, not 
being so well acquainted with the backs of their enemies as he, bungled 
the matter, and failed. Jackson came to Gordonsville at the middle of 
July, and for ten or twelve days occupied that point with a force about 
one-fourth of that under Pope. During this time, General Pope seems to 
have been busy preparing his orders for a war of extermination upon the 
non-combatants behind his lines, and Jackson was unmolested. Two 
weeks later, Jackson, with a force now increased to 24,000 men, took 
the initiative, and attacked and demolished one Federal corps before 
the remainder of Pope’s 50,000 men could come to its rescue. A week 
more of delay was thus secured, and at the expiration of this, Lee was 
himself on the Rapidan. Pope, in spite of his bold words, was thrown 
upon the defensive and pushed back, first to the Rappahannock, and next 
to Bull Run, where the campaign ended with his overwhelming defeat. 
Pope’s campaign was one of the most signal failures of the war. It was 
characterized throughout by a maximum of brave words and a minimum 
of wise deeds. As an example of blunders it is one of the most interest- 
ing in history to the military student. 

General Pope’s bombastic orders before the campaign were not wider 
of the mark than has been his after description of it. In order to account 
for his defeat he assumes the tone of a man who has failed in a forlorn 
hope, exaggerates his difficulties and the forces of his enemies, underrates 
his own resources, blames everybody except himself—Halleck, McClellan, 
Porter, etc.—for sacrificing him ; and having brought disaster on his cause 
and almost succeeded in losing Washington, he retires from the stage with 
the air of one who bears upon his shoulders “the base ingratitude of re- 
publics.” General Pope’s report and his recent article in the Century, 
when compared with his orders at the outset of the campaign, can hardly 
fail to excite a smile wherever the sense of humor is not entirely wanting. 

The mistaken estimates and the misconceptions under which General 
Pope seeks shelter from his failures, though frequently corrected even by 
northern writers, still find currency. It has only been a few months since 
General Porter ceased to be the scapegoat of the campaign, and it is 
therefore not wonderful that, in an interesting article entitled ‘“ From Cedar 
Mountain to Chantilly,” in the September number of the Magazine of 
American History, the author perpetuates some of General Pope’s errors 


* 
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of statement. In a periodical of such standing these errors require cor- 
rection. 

After the Federal administration had decided to unite their two great 
armies in Virginia by transporting McClellan from the James to the Rap- 
pahannock, it was, of course, wise and proper in General Pope to avoid a 
general engagement until a junction could be effected, but this is no 
reason for ascribing his retreat to the overwhelming forces of Lee. The 
Confederates were probably never superior to Pope in numbers on any 
day of this campaign, and they were certainly inferior during most of it. 
The contrary impression is produced, first, by exaggerating Lee’s numbers, 
and, secondly, by underrating Pope’s. Thus the author of the Magazine of 
American History articles says Lee’s forces, in the middle of August, were 
from 55,000 to 65,000 men—which is a mistake. Mr. Ropes, whose 
account of this campaign is as admirable for fairness as for ability, shows 
that the estimates of the Confederate numbers were from 47,000 to 55,000. 
No data exist for putting Lee’s forces above the higher number. They 
were probably between 50,000 and 55,000. In a foot-note to the article 
we are criticising, it is said that, after August 15, “ Lee was joined by 
most of the remainder of his veteran troops still at Richmond about the 
time McClellan disappeared from Harrison’s Landing.” Lee left about 
20,000 men at Richmond when he moved to the Rappahannock, and none 
of the troops so left joined him until after the second battle of Manassas. 
It is a mistake to represent him as receiving any re-enforcements after he 
crossed the Rapidan and before the end of the campaign. Again, our 
author errs in adopting General Pope’s loose estimate of his own strength 
instead of the official returns, many of which are in existence. The report 
of General Pope’s army for July 31 gives him 52,000 men “present for 
duty” on the Rappahannock, besides 8,410 under Sturgis at Washington, 
2,752 under White at Winchester, and 8,812 under Cox in Kanawha. At 
this time he was confronted by Jackson with 24,000 at Gordonsville. 

After the battle of Cedar Run, August 9, Pope was re-enforced by 8,000 
of Burnside’s men, under Reno. Supposing Pope’s loss at Cedar Run to 
have been 3,000, he must thus after Reno’s arrival have had 57,000 men, 
less his Josses by sickness after July 31. 

Pope states his force to Halleck on August 20 as follows: McDowell, 
18,000; Sigel, 12,000; Banks, 7,000; Reno, 8,000. McDowell’s returns for 
August 16 are on file, and show that he had then 22,618 “present for 
duty,” and 22,117 for duty, “equipped.” This Jast number includes 2,698 
cavalry, and General Pope’s dispatch above apparently was not meant to 
include cavalry, This, therefore, should be deducted. Even with this 
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deduction General Pope understates McDowell's strength by 1,500. There 
are no returns of Sigel, but as his strength is nearly the same as on July 
31, it is probably correct. Banks’s return for the month, which was prob- 
ably made out a week later, after severe marching, shows his “ present 
for duty” then to have been 8,800. It must have been at least that on 
August 20. Pope had, on August 20, more than 5,000 cavalry in Bayard's 
and Buford’s commands. Making these additions to Pope's dispatch of 
August 20, we see that he had over 53,000 men, a number just about 
equal to that with which Lee confronted him. It was at this time that 
the comparative numbers were most favorable to the Confederates, and all 
they could do was to equal Pope. 

Much stress is laid on Pope’s losses by fighting and marching before he 
reached Manassas. General Pope says: “ From the 18th of August until 
the morning of the 27th, the troops under my command had been continu- 
ally marching and fighting, night and day, and during the whole of that 
time there was scarcely an interval of an hour without the roar of artillery. 
The men had had but little sleep, had had but little time to get proper 
food or to eat it, had been engaged in constant battles and skirmishes, and 
had performed service laborious, dangerous, and excessive beyond any 
previous experience in this country.” It is hard to recognize the facts in 
this exaggerated description. There was no serious fighting on the Rap- 
pahannock. Active skirmishing along the river, mostly with artillery, the 
defeat of Bohlen’s attempt on the Confederate trains, and Stuart’s raid to 
the Federal rear, were about all. Bohlen, according to General A. E. Lee, 
lost 200, and Stuart took 300 prisoners. One or two thousand would 
probably cover all Pope’s casualties in battle before August 27. Nor did 
Pope’s well-managed retreat behind the Rappahannock involve any serious 
marching. His movements, when once behind that river, and also his 
retreat to Manassas, were so conducted as to put a severe strain upon his 
men, but his marches were never so severe, nor his supplies so scarce, as 
were those of the Confederates. 

General Pope says, in his Century article, January, 1886: “On the 21st 
of August, being then at Rappahannock Station, my little army con- 
fronted by nearly the whole force under General Lee, which had compelled 
the retreat of McClellan to Harrison’s Landing, I was ‘positively assured 
that two days more would see me largely enough re-enforced by the Army 
of the Potomac to be not only secure, but to assume the offensive against 
Lee, and I was instructed to ‘ hold on, and fight like the devil.’ I accord- 
ingly held on till the 26th of August, when, finding myself to be out- 
flanked on my right ... and seeing that none of the re-enforcements 
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promised me were likely to arrive, I determined to abandon the line of 
the Rappahannock....° Again: “Jackson’s advance... made it 
plain to me that all the re-enforcements and movements of the troops 
promised me had altogether failed.” 

We have already seen that the “little army” consisted of over 50,000 
men, and that Lee had on the Rappahannock a force not superior to the 
Federal Army. Let us see about the re-enforcements, none of which, Pope 
says, ever arrived, and after waiting in vain for which until August 27, he 
fell back. 

Notwithstanding Pope’s distinct statement, above given, it is a fact 
beyond all question that Pope was re-enforced by one division and two 
corps of McClellan’s army by the 26th of August, that these troops fell back 
with him, and that they shared in his defeats. To go into detail. On 
August 23 (that is, within forty-eight hours of August 21) Reynolds’ 
division joined Pope. Pope estimates this body at 2,500. The returns 
of its strength have not been published, and are probably lost, but let us 
see how others estimated it at the time. Assistant Secretary of War 
Tucker, on August Ig, telegraphs to Halleck: ‘“ General McCall's division 
(Reynolds’) left here (Fort Monroe) this morning, consisting of about 8,000 
men.” August 21 Burnside telegraphs from Falmouth that “ Reynolds’ 
division of about 8,000 men are under orders and will start at once.” 
And on the same day Colonel Smith, of General Pope’s staff, dispatches 
Reno to the same effect. Now Reynolds arrived on the 23d, without ac- 
cident or collision. Can it be possible that his division had dwindled in 
two days from 8,000 to 2,500 men? Even General G. H. Gordon, whose 
treatment of numbers is very one-sided, puts it at 4,500. Mr. Ropes 
estimates it at 6,000. From the arrival of Reynolds, Pope had the ad- 
vantage in numbers, an advantage which was greatly increased by the 
arrival of Heintzelman’s corps on the 24th and Porter's corps on the 26th. 
These last bodies were not less, even by General A. E. Lee’s estimate, than 
20,000 men. Added to Reynolds’, they make the number of McClellan's 
troops, which joined Pope in time for the great battles of the campaign, 
28,000, and the total force which Pope had at his disposal after crossing 
the Rappahannock, 81,000 men. 

General Pope, in his official report, estimates his strength, August 27, 
at 54,500. He does this by putting Banks’ corps at 5,000, when Banks’ re- 
turn for the month shows it was 8,800; by putting McDowell's and Reyn- 
olds’ together at 15,000, when McDowell alone had over 19,000 infantry 
“equipped for duty” on the 16th, and had incurred no considerable 
losses since, and Reynolds had on the 23d 8,000; by cutting 1,000 off 
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Reno's strength and 3,000 off Sigel’s (who had actually lost some men), 
and 2,000 off Porter’s and Heintzelman’s, and by classing all his cavalry 
(except 500) as “ broken down.” As his cavalry had seen but one week's 
service since they crossed the Rappahannock, and that of a feeble char- 
acter, it is hard to see why it was completely broken down. 

But it is curious to compare General Pope’s estimate above, which was 
made some time after the campaign closed, with his estimate at the time. 
On August 26, at seven P.M., General Pope informs Porter of the position 
of the army, and gives the following statement of strength: 


In his later report, above quoted, Pope puts these commands at 36,500, 
thus striking off at one stroke twenty-five per cent. from their numbers. 
It is evident that General Pope’s statements about his numbers are of the 
loosest character. 

The severity of service which both armies saw, between August 20 and 
the battles of August 27-30, of course reduced their numbers very con- 
siderably, but this service was certainly not more severe in the Federal 
than in the Confederate army. Mr. Ropes estimates that Pope’s force on 
the 27th was not over 70,000 men, that is, he had lost in various ways some 
11,000 in the week between August 20 and 27. This reduction amounts 
to thirteen per cent. Pope’s losses on the Rappahannock were a few hun. 
dred men more than Lee’s. Deduct say ten per cent. from Lee’s force, 
and we have a posstble maximum of 49,000 as the total Confederate 
strength on the 27th. 

Let us tabulate the numbers of the two armies throughout the cam- 
paign. 

Poprr’s Forces. CoNnFEDERATES. 
From July 1 to 19 1,200 to 1,500 cavalry. 
i & 12,000, Jackson. 
‘* 30 to August 9 24,000, Jackson. 
Aug. 9 to 14 , 23,000, Jackson. 
‘* 14 to 18 23,000, Jackson. 
‘* 18 to 23 55,000, Lee. 
** 24 to 27 
‘* 27 to September 2 


Thus, putting the Confederates at the outside figures, there were five 
days during which Pope and Lee were practically equal in numbers. On 
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every other day, between July 1 and September 2, Pope was in the major- 
ity, and generally largely so. 

Bitter complaint is made by General Pope and his friends of the dilatory 
arrival of troops sent to his aid. Without going into the question as to 
whether McClellan’s army could have been brought up more promptly, 
what we have already set forth shows how absurd is the claim that General 
Pope was holding an advanced position with an insufficient force. He had 
a strong defensive line and his troops were as numerous as his adversary’s. 
That he himself had no such idea at the time as was developed after- 
ward, in his writings on the campaign, is shown by his dispatch to Hal- 
leck, August 22. ‘I must do one of two things, either fall back and meet 
Heintzelman behind Cedar Run, or cross the Rappahannock with my 
whole force, and assail the enemy’s flank and rear. I must do one or the 
other by daylight. Which shall it be? I incline to the latter, but don’t 
wish to interfere with your plans.” Halleck approves of the bolder plan, 
and Pope decides upon it, but the rain-storm of that night prevents its 
execution, just as it prevented Jackson from crossing at Sulphur Springs. 
Now this plan, to which Pope “inclined,” was not at all out of keeping 
with the proportions of the two armies, and was in accordance with the 
aggressive mode of campaign he had proclaimed at the outset. Pope ex- 
pected re-enforcements. These expectations were not an “illusion,” for 
within four days, and before he began to fall back, his numbers were 
swelled some fifty per cent. The rain, and not the want of troops, check- 
mated his plan of August 22. No other was substituted for it. His sub- 
sequent disasters were due, not to want of troops, but to his active adver- 
sary, who took the initiative, threw him on the defensive, and compelled 
him to look after those “lines of retreat’ which he had proposed to leave 


to take care of themselves. 
loo pe SO 


Vot. XVI—No. 5.—33 





MARGERY CORBIN 


[SceneE: The American camp at Washington Heights, New York. TIME: 
November 16, 1776, the day of the capture of Fort Washington by the British. ] 


Sombre with fate the yesternight that ushered the wan day, 
The world, with drench of sleety rain, masked in a garb of gray. 


Corbin, the gunner, peered without ; and, spite of dripping tent, 
Burned with the scorching words Magaw had to Kniphausen sent ; 


And when a sudden sea-turn trailed a fog-bank from the sea, 
Half-feared the Hessian’s haughty threat an empty one might be. 


But, with the foremost peep of day, shrill bugle-calls afar 
Told the besiegers were astir—Then horsed was the car of war ! 


Post-haste along the ring’d redoubts were battle orders flown : 

“ Strive as you never strove, till help from Washington come down !” 
a 

“ Now, wife,” quoth Corbin, “it be best we kiss and bid good-by ; 

The week of watchfulness is past, the hour of action nigh. 


“ Heaven knows the peril that besets, would we these foot-hills fend, 
While closely hedging fore and flank the British hounds extend ; 


“ But ere these breastworks they beat down, and Blue-Bell Tavern gain, 
Yon brooks shall bathe their ivy banks with flow of rosier stain.” 


“If so it be,” replied the dame, “then is my calling clear ; 
For weal or woe I wedded thee, and find God’s finger here. 


“T deem these arms as stout as thine, my cheeks are no less swart ; 
And as a soldier’s other half, ‘tis meet I play my part.” 

* 
Then, first, from Tippett’s Hill the shock of cannoneering rose ; 
And all around them, though unseen, they felt the death-ring close. 
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Guarded by gunships to the west, the smoky Hudson slept, 
And timidly the Palisades into the shadows crept ; 


To southward crouching, Percy blocked the highway to the town ; 
To sunrise, Mathews’ British Guards athwart the marsh were thrown ; 


And northward lay the Hessian fox, that foremost flashed in sight, 
And he it was, near Cox’s Hill, who opened up the fight. 


With scream of shell, with bayonet charge, he towered o’er Tippett’s Ridge, 
The while his rascals stormed their way to Spuyten Duyvil’s edge. 


Down thundered King’s-Bridge in the kill, down echoed Free-Bridge too ; 
But through the ford the Hessians splashed, and burst our outposts through. 


Toward Haerlem, then, the battle stretched ; backward our sentinels came, 
Forced by the redcoat Grenadiers as by a blast of flame ; 


And where Dame Corbin, from her place, a stone-cast sought to see, 
Each fog-wave, as it rolled and brake, swarmed with red soldiery. 


Out of the cloud, with windy whirl of smoke upon their heels, 
Crushing the corn-fields, still uncut, rumbled the caisson wheels ; 


While bridging boats, o’er Haerlem Creek, their living cargoes passed, 
Till all the beach ’neath Laurel Hill with ranked platoons was massed. 


Then Baxter spake one word, and sped from every shotted gun 
A shower of death that rained below.—Thus was defense begun. 


* 
* * 


Bravely the Pennsylvania boys the flood-tide held at bay. 
The fog withdrew, and smoke alone vailed the November day ; 


But still each cannon’s mouth was hot with eloquence of deed, 
And every yeoman breathed a prayer as he sowed the iron seed. 


So, till the noonday, Corbin toiled, while Margery worked as well, 
And which one proved most soldierly no mate could ever tell ; 


But Margery ’twas the powder passed, and Margery who caught 
The colors, ofttime cut away, and Margery who brought 
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Fresh water from the brook, half-hid beneath the weedy runs, 
Wherewith to cool the fevered throats of the o’erheated guns. 


Till suddenly, down at her feet, the gunner stumbled, slain— 
A crimson kiss-mark on his brow, a grapeshot through his brain. 


She breathed no word, she shed no tear, but swiftly stooped to snatch 
The cartridge his warm hand still clinched—then held the blazing match. 


Through all that afternoon, unhelped, brave Margery served the gun, 
Nor rested till a grapnel-bolt bespoke her duty done. 


Cruel the tiger-scratch it scored across her bosom white, 
And there she lay, with ne’er a moan, till finished was that fight. 


But one face even looked on her: the pale one lying there, 
With glazing eyes upturned to hers in silence of despair. 


Then up the hillslope, slippery with sleet, and fenced with briers, 
And gory dying men, and dead, clambered the Grenadiers ; 


When Baxter, vainly sallying forth to once more clear the way, 
With riddled body tripped the rush his sword had failed to stay. 


* 

* * 
Thus happened it, when all was done, love’s labor spent for naught, 
The wounded dame, beneath a truce, to General Greene was brought ; 


And she who waked a smiling wife, at puff of morning gun, 
Lay down at night in widowhood, nor knew which side had won. 


But hero of all heroines was Margery from that day, 
And Congress, many an after-year, portioned her soldier’s pay ; 


And, every spring, a soldier’s suit, which brought a blush, half pride ; 
And she sleeps the sleep of a soldier now, the Schuylkill close beside. 
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AN INTERESTING DISCOVERY 


Finding the bones of the “ Worshipful Lion Gardiner, Lord of the Isle of Wight ” 


When the beautiful recumbent effigy in armor was erected at Easthampton, 
Long Island, about the middle of September, 1886, to that brave soldier of the 
army in Flanders, and Engineer and Master of Works of Fortification in the 
Leaguers of the Prince of Orange, Lion Gardiner, it was thought advisable to 
open the grave under the ancient red-cedar posts and bar (which have marked the 
spot since his death, in 1663) and which is within the railing surrounding the pres- 
ent knightly monument, designed by James Renwick, the architect of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral and Grace Church, New York. After digging down between six and 
seven feet, the skeleton was found in almost perfect condition, over it being a layer 
of stones. The skeleton was examined. The doctor who was present pronounced 
it to be that of a man of six feet two inches in height. The bones were white and 
hard, like ivory, the skull having a broad forehead, large jaws, and the teeth of the 
lower set perfect, very white and sound. A part of the hair still remained, and 
was brown in color. Five of the coffin nails were also found, to one of which 
adhered a small piece of the cedar wood. The bones were carefully replaced, 
covered with the stones and a coating of cement, and the earth filled in again—the 
cedar posts and bar being removed. 

Lion Gardiner died in 1663, and it is remarkable that these relics of one who 
was a contemporary of Charles I. of England, Oliver Cromwell, and Maurice, Prince 
of Orange, should have been preserved in the ground for two hundred and twenty- 
three years. A similar case was that of Lady Fenwick, at Saybrook, Connecticut. 

George Fenwick succeeded Lion Gardiner, as commander of Saybrook Fort. 
He was a Member of Parliament, colonel in the army, was designated as one of the 
judges of Charles I., but did not serve, and was governor of Tynemouth Castle, 
etc. His wife, Lady Alice, was the widow of Sir John Boteler, and daughter of 
Sir Edward Apsley. She died and was buried within the Saybrook Fort, in 1648, 
nine years after Gardiner had retired from the command of that fort and gone to 
his island. Her grave, when opened, a few years ago, showed also the bones intact 
and her beautiful long hair preserved. Lion Gardiner’s body was found in the 
same position as that of his friend, the Rev. Thomas James, pastor of the church, 
who gave orders to be buried in the opposite way from what was customary, so 
that he might be raised, at the resurrection, facing his congregation. The effigy 
in sculpture of Lion Gardiner was unfortunately reversed, the head being where 
the feet should be. It is a curious fact that the man who assisted in excavating 
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this grave and setting up the monument should have been an Indian of the Mon- 
taukett tribe, almost the last of his race, named Wyandanch, after the great 
Sachem of Long Island, who was the steadfast friend of Lion Gardiner. 


PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS IN 1796 


Miss Sally McKean, daughter of Governor McKean, of Pennsylvania, and 
subsequently wife of the Spanish Minister, Marquis d’Frujo, wrote some graphic 
descriptions of Philadelphia fashions in 1796. In a letter to Miss Anna Payne, 
she says: “I went yesterday to see a doll, which has come from England, 
dressed to show us the fashions, and I saw besides a great quantity of millinery. 
Very long trains are worn, and they are festooned up with loops of bobbin, 
and small covered buttons, the same as the dress: you are not confined to any 
number of festoons, but put them according to your fancy, and you cannot con- 
ceive what a beautiful effect it has. There is also a robe which is plaited very 
far back, open and ruffled down the sides, without a train, being even with the 
petticoat. The hats are quite a different shape from what they used to be: they 
have no slope in the crown, scarce any rim, and are turned up at each side, and 
worn very much on the side of the head. Several of them are made of chipped 
wood, commonly known as cane hats: they are lined: one that has come for 
Mrs. Bingham is lined with white, and trimmed with broad purple ribbon, put round 
in large puffs, with a bow on the left side. ‘The bonnets are all open on the top, 
through which the hair is passed, either up or down, as you fancy, but latterly they 
wear it more up than down: it is quite out of fashion to friz or curl the hair, as 
it is worn perfectly straight. Ear-rings, too, are very fashionable. The waists are 
worn two inches longer than they used to be, and there is no such thing as long 
sleeves. They are worn half way above the elbow, either drawn or plaited in va- 
rious ways, according to fancy; they do not wear ruffles at all ; black or colored 
ribbon is pinned round the bare arm, between the elbow and the sleeve. Every- 
body thinks the millinery last received the most tasty seen for a long time.”— 
Memoirs and Letters of Mrs. Madison. 
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AN ORIGINAL LETTER OF MUCH INTEREST, FROM MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY 
TO THEODORE DWIGHT, JR, 


From the collection of Gordon L. Ford 


Hartford, Tuesday, November 2, 1830. 


My dear Mr. Dwight, 

I thank you for your letter of October 26 which safely reached me last even- 
ing. I am happy to find that in your opinion the Manuscript Biographies may be 
useful to the rising generation, and feel deeply with you, how vastly the plaudit of 
“ usefulness” transcends that of fame. 

Not to have lived in vain is the seal we would all wish to affix to the finished 
scroll of our existence ; and yet this aspiration seems almost too proud a one, for 
beings so ephemeral as ourselves,—so liable to be “crushed before the moth.” 

I agree in your reasoning that the prefixing of a name to a publication aids in 
many Cases its circulation and popularity, and in this instance, would have been 
guided by your judgment even if my own had not concurred with it. But I am 
not able to consult either your wishes or my own since a decree more imperative 
exists. My husband has often expressed his decided aversion to this step, even 
when he warmly patronized my intellectual pursuits—and now that he has beccine 
their opposer, it would of course create violent displeasure. It is my duty in this 
case, as well as in all others, to consult his feelings as far as it may be in my 
power—without utterly burying in the earth those ‘“‘few talents” for which I am 
responsible to their Giver and Judge. My ambition with regard to this little 
volume would be to have it used as a present for youth—a premium in schools— 
and a reading book in such Female Seminaries as adopt a plan which is now very 
general in Connecticut of devoting one or two afternoons in a week to reading 
some useful or religious work while the needle or knitting-needles occupy the hands 
of the fair auditors. In its manuscript state it has served the last-mentioned pur- 
pose for several years, and I think not without salutary influence. It would, there- 
fore, be desirable to have the style I execute it in as handsome as the Publisher 
will hazard. 

Would it, in your opinion, be best to dispose of the copy to him or to have a 
Copy-Right taken ? in some other name, of course. Your idea of dedicating it to 
“Mothers” pleased me. 
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Something of this kind might be said, 
To Mothers, 
this volume is affectionately dedicated, 
By a Mother. 


Permit me, by way of curtailing egotism, to leave other preliminaries to your 
better judgment, and beg to be favored with a sight of the poetical manuscripts on 
Indian subjects, which I was encouraged throughout the perusal of the letter to 
hope had accompanied it, until a postscript informed me that pleasure was deferred. 
’ I am rejoiced that you continue the champion of our poor forest sons. Something 
may yet be done for them, ere they are hunted from all the haunts of civilized 
man. The gathering of our Literati in New York must have been a highly inter- 
esting season. I was delighted to hear some particulars of it from Perdiccari, 
among the rest, that you were so active there. A mind like yours cannot help 
sympathizing with Greece, that glorious, classic clime. 

May I say to you something respecting the young Greek who has been a mem- 
ber of our family nearly two years. He has been translating the six orations of 
Tricoupi—the Demosthenes of modern Greece—and I have been copying them 
for him the last fortnight, and rendering them into good English. They are very 
fine and full of Scripture allusions. It struck me that they might be useful in 
giving variety for declamation in Colleges and high schools, as well as interesting 
to general readers, if published prettily in a small, pocket volume. I encouraged 
him to believe it might prove a source of slight emolument, as he is entirely de- 
pendent, and have laboured closely, in writing for him, during my intervals of 
leisure. Could something of this kind be advantageously done in New York? 

I thought of sending you a few of the sheets as-a Specimen, but will wait to 
hear first from you. He is now busy in writing Notes to the Orations which he 
thinks will add to their value. These I will connect, and add a preface if neces- 
sary, so that it will be a sort of partnership business, and we should, therefore, 
desire to remain incognito. How shall I adequately apologise for these many taxes 
upon your time and attention? I feel, however, in cases of philanthropy, espe- 
cially when addressing you, somewhat of the disposition of Mr. Gallaudet, who, 
when I thanked him a few mornings since, for some assistance which he had kindly 
rendered, replied, “ No thanks,—no excuses,—it is a common cause.— ” 

I cannot still feel that individual obligation is entirely annihilated, however, 
and beg to add the appellation of grateful, to that of 


Truly sincere friend, 


L. H. S. 








JOHN ESTEN COOKE—In the death of 
Mr. John Esten Cooke, the distinguished 
author, at the “ Briars,” near Boyce, 
Virginia, on the 27th of September last, 
this Magazine has lost one of its most 
accomplished and agreeable contribu- 
tors. Mr. Cooke is better known, per- 
haps, to the world at large, as a writer in 
the old romantic school of fiction ; but 
his historical studies in later years have 
given far more emphatic evidence of his 
genius and taste. Our readers will re- 
member his brilliant and valuable con- 
tributions of Clayborne the Rebel (illus- 
trated), in August, 1883; Christmas 
Time in Old Virginia (illustrated), in De- 
cember, 1883 ; Zhe Virginia Declaration 
of Independence, A Group of Virginia 
Statesmen (illustrated), in May, 1884; 
and Did Pocahontas Rescue Captain 
Smith ? in April, 1885. He had also in 
preparation an exhaustive sketch of the 
Lee family, intended for our pages. 

Mr. Cooke’s writings have been very 
numerous. ‘Those published in book 
form are: Leather Stocking and Silk 
(1854) ; Zhe Virginia Comedians (1854) ; 
The Youth of Jefferson (1854); Ellie 
(1855); Zhe Last Foresters (1856); 
Henry St. John, Gentleman (1859); A 
Life of Stonewall Jackson (1863); Sur- 
vey of Fagle’s Nest (1866); Mohun 
(1868) ; Wearing of the Gray (1867); 
Hilt to Hilt (1869); Fairfax (1869) ; 
Out of the Foam ; Hammer and Rapter 
(1870) ; Zhe Heir of Gaymount (1870) ; 
A Life of General R. E. Lee (1871); 
Dr. Vandyke (1872); Her Majesty, the 
Queen (1873); Pretty Mrs. Gaston and 
Other Stories (1874); Justin Harley 
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(1874); Canolles (1877); Professor 
Pressensee, Materialist and Inventor 
(1878); Mr. Grantley’s Idea (1879); 
Stories of the Old Dominion (1879) ; 
Virginia Bohemians (1879), and a his- 
tory of Virginia, which has been adopted 
as a text-book in the schools of his 
State. His war books record his obser- 
vations and opinions of the war in Vir- 
ginia, and are vivid expressions of his 
generosity and candor. His varied con- 
tributions to periodicals are, many of 
them, of volume length, without having 
ever appeared in book form. He has 
been an industrious writer for thirty 
years. He was personally well-known 
in New York city, and by a long list of 
warm friends held in highest esteem for 
his modest manliness, his nobleness of 
purpose, his generous courtesy, and his 
perfect sincerity and loveliness of char- 
acter. 

INCREDIBLE PUNISHMENT—“ A great 
book is a great evil,” said an ancient 
writer—an axiom which an unfortunate 
Russian author felt to his cost. 
“Whilst I was at Moscow,” says a pleas- 
ant traveler, “a quarto volume was pub- 
lished in favor of the liberties of the 
people—a singular subject, when we 
consider the place where the book was 
printed. In this work the iniquitous 
venality of the public functionaries, and 
even the conduct of the sovereign, was 
scrutinized and censured with great 
freedom. Such a book, and in such a 
country, naturally attracted general no- 
tice, and the offender was taken into 
custody. After being tried in a very 
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summary way, his production was deter- 
mined to be a libel, and the writer was 
condemned to eat his own words. The 
singularity of such a sentence induced 
me to see it put in execution. A scaf- 
fold was erected in one of the most pub- 
lic streets of the city ; the imperial pro- 
vost, the magistrates, the physicians and 
surgeons of the Czar attended ; the book 
was separated from its binding, the mar- 
gin cut off, and every leaf rolled up like 
a lottery ticket when taken out of the 
wheel at Guildhall. The author was 
then served with them, leaf by leaf, by 
the provost, who put them into his 
mouth, to the no small diversion of the 
spectators ; he was obliged to swallow 
this unpalatable food on pain of the 
knout—in Russia more dreadful than 
death. As soon as the medical gentle- 
men were of opinion that he had re- 
ceived into his stomach as much at the 
time as was consistent with his safety, 
the transgressor was sent back to prison, 
and the business resumed the two fol- 
lowing days. After three very hearty 
but unpleasant meals, I am convinced 
by ocular proof that every leaf of the 
book was actually swallowed.” — Strange 
and Curious Punishments [No. V. Olden 
Time Series| by Henry M. Brooks. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S BRAVERY— 
Benjamin F. Butler, in his Reminiscences 
of Abraham Lincoln, says: “ He visited 
my department (of Virginia and North 
Carolina) twice while I was in command. 
He was personally a very brave man, 
and gave me the worst fright of my life. 
He came to my headquarters and said: 
‘General, I should like to ride along 
your lines and see them, and see the 
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boys, and how they are situated in camp.’ 
I said, ‘Very well, we will go after 
breakfast.” I happened to have a very 
tall, easy-riding, pacing horse, and as 
the president was rather long-legged, I 
tendered him the use of this horse while 
I rode beside him on a pony. He was 
dressed, as was his custom, in a black 
suit, a swallow-tail coat, and tall silk 
hat. As there rode on the other side of 
him, at first, Mr. Fox, the Secretary of 
the Navy, who was not more than five 
feet six inches in height, he stood out 
as a central figure of the group. Of 
course the staff officers and orderly 
were behind. When we got to the line 
of intrenchment, from which the line of 
rebel pickets was not more than 300 
yards, he towered high above the works, 
and as we came to the several encamp- 
ments, the boys all turned out and 
cheered him lustily. Of course the 
enemy’s attention was wholly directed to 
this performance, and with the glass it 
could be plainly seen that the eyes of 
their officers were fastened upon Lin- 
coln, and a personage riding down the 
lines, cheered by the soldiers, was a very 
unusual thing, so that the enemy must 
have known that he was there. Both 
Mr. Fox and myself said to him: ‘ Let 
us ride on the side next to the enemy, 
Mr. President. You are in fair rifle- 
shot of them, and they may open fire ; 
and they must know you, being the 
only person not in uniform, and the 
cheering of the troops directs their at- 
tention to you.’ ‘Oh, no,’ he said, 
laughing, ‘the Commander-in-Chief of 
the army must not show any cowardice 
in the presence of his scldiers, whatever 
he may feel.’ And he insisted upon 
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riding the whole six miles, which was 
about the length of my intrenchments, 
in that position, amusing himself at in- 
tervals, where there was nothing more 
attractive, in a sort of competitive ex- 
amination of the commanding general in 
the science of engineering, much to the 
amusement of my Engineer-in-Chief, 
General Weitzel, who rode on my left, 
and who was kindly disposed to prompt 
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me while the examination was going on, 
which attracted the attention of Mr. 
Lincoln, who said, ‘Hold on, Weitzel, 
I can’t beat you, but I think I can beat 
Butler.’ I give this incident to show his 
utter unconcern under circumstances of 
very great peril, which kept the rest of us 
in a continued and quite painful anxiety.” 
—Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln, 
edited by ALLEN THORNDIKE RICE. 


QUERIES 


Caucus—E£aitor of Magazine of Amer- 
ican History: Will you or some of your 
numerous readers explain the origin of 
the word Caucus ? 

Amos THATCHER 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


ALGEBRA—What is the true meaning 
of the word Algebra? Was it ever used 
to signify a surgeon or bone-setter ? 

M. E. TRUMBELL 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


FLoripA—American history properly 
begins with Florida rather than Virginia 
or Massachusetts. Yet a disagreement 
is found among writers on Florida in re- 
spect to the name of the day on which 
it was discovered. There is perfect har- 
mony as to the year, the month, and the 
day of the month, in which Juan Ponce 
de Leon first beheld the mainland. It 
was March 27, 1512. But there are 
two conflicting statements regarding the 
name of that day, some affirming it was 
Easter Sunday, others declaring it was 
Palm Sunday. The latter precedes the 
former, being the Sunday immediately 


before Easter. Easter Sunday com- 
memorates our Lord’s_ resurrection ; 
Palm Sunday, his triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem before his Passion. The day 
is celebrated in Catholic communities 
by decorating the churches with palm 
branches and other evergreens, and with 
flowers. Hence most writers say it was 
called Pascua Florida—flowery Easter. 
The Lnxcyclopedia Britannica uses the 
expression Pascua Floridum. Lossing, 
in his Field-Book of the Revolution, as- 
serts that the day was calied by the 
Spaniards Pascua de Flores. 

Bancroft’s History of the United States, 
Quackenbos’ School History of the United 
States, A Popular History of the United 
States of America, by John Clark Rid- 
path, Appleton’s American Cyclopedia, 
and the Encyclopedia Britannica, state 
that this event occurred on Easter Sun- 
day. Washington Irving, in his Spanish 
Voyages of Discovery, Fairbanks’ History 
of Florida, The History of Hernando de 
Soto and Florida, by Barnard Shipp, 
mention Palm Sunday as the day on 
which the discovery was made. The 
last of these works, issued in 1881, con- 
tains translations of the original Spanish 
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and French narratives of events that 
occurred in Florida from 1512 to 1568. 
The opening sentence of the preface is : 
“The Peninsula of Florida was discov- 
ered by Juan Ponce de Leon on Pascua 
Florida (Palm Sunday), in the year 1512; 
and because of the day in which he dis- 
covered it he gave it the name of Flor- 
ida.” The same statement is made in 
the narrative of the discovery by Ponce 
de Leon. “From which circumstance, 
as well as having discovered it on Palm 
Sunday (Pascua Florida), he gave it the 
name of Florida.” 

If it be true that this important event 
took place on Palm Sunday, should not 
the erroneous statement regarding its 
occurrence on Easter Sunday be cor- 
rected ? For history should always be 
in accordance with truth and fact. Will 
the Magazine of American History, or 
some of its cultivated readers, decide the 
point in question ? J. H. Martin 

GEORGETOWN, KENTUCKY 
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DID WASHINGTON EAT GREEN PEAS 
WITH A KNIFE ?—The following extract 
is taken from the Elementary History of 
the United States, by G. P. Quackenbos, 
1886. The author has not sinned enough 
in repeating an absurd story about an 
attempt to poison General Washington, 
in June, 1776, which has no foundation, 
but he is also guilty of accusing the 
great hero of eating green peas with a 
knife : 

“ Fixing his eyes upon the guilty man, 
he put a spoonful of peas on his plate, 
and asked him, ‘Shall I eat of these?’ 
‘I don’t know,’ stammered the man, 
turning deadly pale. Washington took 
some on his knife, and again asked, ‘ Shall 
I eat of these?’ The man could not 
say a word, but raised his hand as if to 
prevent it.” 

It is interesting also to note that this 
“history” has been adopted by the 
authorities of the city of Brooklyn for 
use in their schools. MINTO 
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A JUST TRIBUTE [xvI. 394]—There 
is nothing said in the tribute to the 
memory of Hon. Robert L. F. Peyton 


that is not true. We knew him well. 
Our first acquaintance was formed with 
him in 1856, in Lexington, Missouri, and 
though not often thrown in association 
with him at that time, by reason of the 
distance of our respectives homes, we 
learned to appreciate his high intellectual 
gifts, his gentleness, and his manly and 
courageous bearing. In after years, at 
Jefferson City, when he represented the 
Cass County district in the State Senate, 
we became more intimate in our inter- 
course, and the more we saw of him the 


higher became our estimate of his char- 
acter. We afterward met him in Rich- 
mond, where he represented his State 
in the Senate of the Confederacy, from 
which position he resigned to take an 
active part in the field. 

No more knightly spirit than his ever 
stirred humanity. He was brave toreck- 
lessness when confronted with danger, 
yet was one of the gentlest of men, 
winning by the grace of his manners and 
the delicate fibre of his nature the es- 
teem, yea, the love, of all whose good 
fortune it was to know him well.—Edi- 
tor of Valley Virginian.: 
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HISTORY OF THE PACIFIC STATES OF 
NORTH AMERICA. By HuBert Howe 
BaNcroFT. Volume XVII. CALIFORNIA, 
Volume V., 1846-1848. 8vo, pp. 784. The 
History Company, Publishers, 1886. San 
Francisco. 

This work is of exceptional value on account 
of the important period of which it treats. It 
is a complete history of the conquest or occupa- 
tion of California by the United States, begin- 
ning with the operations of Frémont in 1846. 
Many events are described which are yet fresh 
in the memory of living men, and the policy of 
our government and the acts of its agents are 
brought into the clear critical light—the new 
light—revealing many a long and well-kept 
secret. Mr. Bancroft has apparently taken a 
comprehensive view of the situation, and writes 
with an assurance that seems to be fully sus- 
tained with overwhelming evidence. He has 
marshaled an array of facts into the foreground 
which deal with Frémont in a most searching 
and merciless manner. In the Bear Flag Re- 
volt Mr. Bancroft condemns Frémont’s course 
throughout, and declares the affair to hhave been 
uncalJed for, criminal, and entirely without ef- 
fect on the history of the State. He shows that 
Frémont exceeded his instructions in anticipat- 
ing the war between Mexico and the United 
States, and that his excuses for his act—alleging 
the necessity of protecting the American resi- 
dents—were utterly unfounded. The author 
says: ‘‘ lhere can be no doubt that Frémont’s 
strongest incentive was personal ambition. He 
confidently counted upon an immediate declara- 
tion of war between the United States and Mex- 
ico ; and he believed that by commencing hostili- 
ties he might gain for himself a large share of 
credit for the conquest, which would otherwise fall 
tothe naval commanders. The prevalent rumors 
among the settlers afforded him a plausible pre- 
text for an action that also offered a remedy for 
wounded military pride (referring to the occasion 
when Frémont ‘ran away’). Should he err in 
his expectations of war, there would yet remain 
a chance of prominence in an independent Cal- 
ifornia republic. Young and adventurous, he 
resolved to take therisks. From the stand-point 
of a purely personal ambition, he decided wisely. 
The result probably surpassed his most sanguine 
expectations. His decision made him subse- 
quently a popular hero, a Senator of the United 
States, a candidate for the Presidency, a million- 
aire ad interim, a major-general—in fact, it gave 
him greater prominence than has perhaps ever 
been attained in the United States by any other 
man of no greater ability. He was essentially 
a lucky fellow.” 
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Every chapter in the volume contains material 
of intense interest. The political controversies 
of Stockton, Kearny and Frémont, under the 
new régime ; Cook, Brannan, and the Mormon 
battalion ; ‘Tompkins, Sherman, Ord, and Hal- 
leck with the artillery company ; Stevenson and 
the New York Volunteers ; the peaceful rule of 
Mason as military governor; and the treaty of 
the two governments assuring California to the 
United States—all these the reader will find 
worthy of closest study. The horrible sufferings 
of the Donner Party are described graphically 
and at length, and, after a few chapters devoted 
to the institutional annals of the period, the vol- 
ume closes with the third and final installment 
of the alphabetical Pioneer Register and Index 
of all who came to the country before 1849. 

The courage of Mr. Bancroft, whose rich and 
varied accumulations were so recently destroyed 
in a single blast of flame, has touched the pub- 
lic heart, and won for him and his latest produc- 
tion universal sympathy and profound admira- 
tion. When the disaster took place he was at 
San Diego, California, seeking rest from his 
severe literary labors. He was called to the 
scene, and it is said he bore himself among the 
ruins of his life-work with a calmness, resolution 
and fortitude worthy of the most heroic models. 
Wasting no time in lamentation, he set himself 
at once to prepare the way for continuing the 
issue of his great series of histories. To secure 
this object beyond risk of failure, to render it 
certain that the works should be completed as 
announced and promised to the public in the 
beginning, he made every possible sacrifice. 
He cheerfully surrendered all the possessions 
that remained to him for this noble object. In 
the next volume he will treat of a new era—that 
of gold. 





THE MAKING OF NEW ENGLAND, 1580- 
1643. By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. With 
many illustrations and maps. I2mo, pp. 251. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1886. 
With the aid of abundant illustrations, this 

not very pretentious book aims to supply the un- 

doubted want of condensed, trustworthy author- 
ities concerning the formative periods of Amer- 
ican commonwealths. The time is well chosen 
for the publication of such a book, for the last 
decade has seen the elucidation of numerous 
historical problems, and many standard text- 
books need revision in the light of recent dis- 
covery. The general plan of the work is to 
take up each topic by itself, so that each may 
be considered independently of the rest. There 
are six general divisions, entitled, respectively, 
‘* Westward Ho!” ‘‘ Coming to Stay,” ‘‘ His- 
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toric Stepping-Stones,” ‘‘ Coming of the Puri- 
tans,” ** Outswarms from the Mother Colony,” 
and ‘‘ The Era of Progress.” Under each of 
these are short chapters gag Carved sub-divid- 
ing the general divisions. Under the fourth 
general head, for instance, are treated ‘° The 
Colony at Salem,” ‘‘ The great Emigration of 
1630,” ‘* Boston explored and settled.” Indian 
character, etc. The accompanying illustrations 
show a map of Salem, Roger Williams’ house, 
reproductions of early maps of the Colony, cos- 
tumes, implements, and the like—an illustration 
for almost every page. ‘The attempt to provide 


striking captions for each, not altogether suc- 
cessful, has indeed sometimes overreached it- 
self, as, for instance, when we find in close 
juxtaposition ‘‘ Westward Ho!” ‘‘ The Mystic 
Coast of Cod,” ‘‘ Westward the Course of Em- 
pire takes its Way.” 


CENTENNIAL HISTORY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
in the Diocese of New York. 1785-1885. 
Edited by JAMES GRANT WILSON. §8vo, pp. 
454. - New York, 1886. ID. Appleton & Co. 


‘* The rise and growth of a church ina nation, 
or any part of a nation, which has expanded like 
the United States, is perhaps the most impor- 
tant theme in the history of the nation itself.” 
These impressive lines catch the eye as we open 
the beautiful volume of ‘‘ Proceedings of the 
Centenary Celebration of the Diocese of New 
York,” and remain fixed in the thought—a 
crystallized gem of truth. We next turn to a 
finely executed picture of Old Trinity Church ; 
and we regard with more than ordinary interest 
the seven steel portraits of the successive 
bishops of New York, the first of whom was the 
celebrated Bishop Samuel Provoost. He was 
one of the seven graduates of Columbia College 
at its first commencement, in 1758, carrying off 
the honors, although the youngest of his class. 
A charmingly written biographical sketch of this 
great divine, from the pen of the editor, General 
James Grant Wilson, is of special value. It 
contains a most interesting letter from Bishop 
Provoost, penned in the early part of the Revo- 
lution, and never before published. ‘‘In 
person,” General Wilson says, ‘‘ Bishop Pro- 
voost was above medium height. His counte- 
nance was round and full and highly intellectual. 
He was stately, self-possessed, and dignified in 
manner, presenting, in the picturesque dress of 
that day, an imposing appearance.” The sketch 
of Bishop Moore follows, by the Right Reverend 
Cornelius B. Smith ; that of Bishop Hobart is 
contributed by the Right Reverend Arthur 
Cleveland Coxe ; that of Bishop Onderdonk, by 
Rev. Samuel Seabury, D.D; that of Bishop 
Wainwright, by Right Reverend W. C. Doane; 
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that of Bishop Potter, by Rev. Morgan Dix, 
D.D.; and that of Assistant Bishop Henry C. 
Potter, by General Wilson. These biographies 
are all of the first’ interest, as might be con- 
fidently expected from the character of the dis- 
tinguished subjects, as well as from such emi- 
nent and well known writers. The historic 
notices which follow, of all the parishes in the 
diocese, with accounts of the church institutions 
of learning and charity, and a survey of the 
church literature of the century, are rich with 
information and exact data, and are presented 
in the most concise form. 

The proceedings at Trinity Church, on 
Wednesday, September 30, 1885, are recorded at 
length in the volume. An eloquent sermon was 
preached by the Rev. William J. Seabury, D.D., 
Rector of the Church of the Annunciation, New 
York, his text being the twelfth verse of the 
forty-eighth Psalm: ‘‘ Mark ye well her bul- 
warks, set up her houses ; that ye may tell them 
that come after.”” On the evening of the same day 
services were held in St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth 
Avenue, and ‘‘ An Historical Essay,” read by Rev. 
B. F. De Costa, D.D., who subsequently added 
to the volume ‘*‘A Sketch of the Church and 
State in New York, during the Colonial Period ” 
—as an introduction to the foregoing essay. 
This contribution contains much excellent his- 
toric material, but its force and dignity as a 
narrative of church development is seriously 
impaired by the bitter partisan spirit which ap- 
pears—as it seems to us, quite uncalled for—in 
many of its pages. The address of Bishop 
Coxe is a model of pulpit eloquence. He re- 
lates how the diocese of Western New York 
originated fifty years ago, and pays a beautiful 
tribute to the ‘‘ graceful and learned Bishop 
De Lancey.” Bishop Doane follows with an 
able discourse touching upon the Diocese of 
Albany; and Bishop Littlejohn speaks of the 
duty of the hour, to interpret and apply the 
lessons taught by all historic reminiscences. 
‘The past is of moment to us chiefly as it 
bears on what we are to be and to do. It is the 
test of life, that it begets more life. It is the 
characteristic of Christian responsibility, that it 
knows no limit short of the universal spread of 
the Gospel of Christ and the salvation of all to 
whom it was sent.” 

The volume has been remarkably well edited, 
and it is furnished with an excellent index. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE ‘“‘ FILIBUS- 
TER” WAR IN NICARAGUA. By C. W. 
DOUBLEDAY. 12mo, pp. 225. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1886. 


Middle-aged men can easily recall the excite- 
ment that prevailed when they were boys, over 
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the expedition of General Walker to Central 
America with a view to the liberation of the 
country from the despotic rule under which it 
was then held. It is a pity that the author did 
not preface his narrative with a brief resumé of 
the circumstances that led to the expedition. A 
majority of the fairly well informed American 
men and women of to-day under thirty years of 
age never so much as heard of General Walker, 
and his gallant, but ill-advised attempt to achieve 
the liberation of Nicaragua. If the story it- 
self were poorly told it would not be worth 
while to make this criticism, but the literary 
work is admirably done, and the story of the 
daring and lawless exploits of Walker and his 
men, their perils and victories, their wounds and 
hardships, is narrated with a grace and ésprit 
that must interest the most indifferent reader. 


THE GREAT CONSPIRACY. Its Origin and 
History. By JoHn A. LoGAN. 8vo, pp. 810. 
New York, 1886. A. R. Hart & Co. 


The book before us is one that should be read 
without any preconceived notions concerning its 
political bias, and it should be judged from a 
purely historical stand-point. General Logan 
has evidently written from intense cenviction, 
and his utterances are intended to be entirely 
without malice or uncharitableness, whatever 
that mayimply. He has written with excep- 
tional power, and his work is destined to live 
when many a weaker production will have been 
lost in oblivion. There is significance in his as- 
surances that he has not thought it kis duty ‘‘ to 
mince words, nor to refrain from calling things 
by their right names.” But he claims to have 
conscientiously endeavored to be accurate and just 
in dealing with the chief characters in his story of 
the origin of the late civil war. Whether he has 
been so is a matter of much diversity of opinion. 
He is, however, supported in his statements and 
theories by voluminous quotations from the 
truthful records at Washington. He opens the 
volume with a discussion of the slavery question, 
tracing its growth from the beginning of our 
national government. He touches upon the Mis- 
souri struggle and compromise, and reviews the 
early history of the country in the matter of tax- 
ation. He discusses the annexation of Texas, the 
war with Mexico, the attempts to organize the 
Territory of Nebraska in violation of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, and the great debate between 
Mr. Douglas and Mr. Lincoln. The nomina- 
tion and election of Mr. Lincoln follow ; and a 
picturesque account of the turmoil in the early 
months of 1861, when secession was arming, and 
one after another of the national counselors from 
the South were saying their bitter and defiant 
adieus. The chapter entitled ‘‘Slavery’s Setting,”’ 
descriptive of that long last night of the 36th Con- 
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gress—and of the Democratic administration—is 
admirably well done, and intensely interesting. 
It is nearly all quotations from speeches of the 
leading men of the North and the South—Crit- 
tenden, Douglas, Seward, Henry Winter Davis, 
Louis T. Wigfall, Mr. Lincoln and others. 
The succeeding events in the great drama are 
narrated rapidly. ‘There are many infelicities of 
style pervading the work, but the author is al- 
ways fearless and forcible, whatever his short- 
comings in the elegancies of diction. He alludes 
kindly to ‘‘ those who were misled by the cunning 
secrecy of the conspirators, and without an ink- 
ling, or even a suspicion, of their fell purposes, 
went manfully into the field, and for four years of 
bloody conflict, believing that their cause was just, 
fought the armies of the Union, in a mad effort to 
destroy the best government yet devised upon 
this planet :”’ and says he has no words ‘‘ con- 
demnatory of those who, with manly candor, 
soldierly courage, and true patriotism, acknowl- 
edged their error when the ultimate arbitrament 
of the sword had decided against them.” Many 
of the chapters are red-hot with partisan spirit, 
for General Logan’s studies embrace a wide field 
of antagonistical action. But, however much 
the reader may disagree with him in matters of 
interpretation or political opinion, the value of his 
work will never be lightly appreciated—nor will 
it be laid upon the shelf unread. It is not a dull 
book, but interesting from cover to cover. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES IN AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY, with numerous SEARCH 
Questions. By GEorGE A. WILLIAMS, A.M. 
16mo, pp. 50. Pamphlet. Syracuse, New 
York, 1886. C. W. Bardeen, Publisher. 

We have examined this little hand-book with 
more than ordinary interest, and commend it un- 
hesitatingly and warmly to both teachers and 
pupils. It consists of a series of lessons, each 
lesson embracing a dozen or more topics or ques- 
tions, followed by references to the various im- 
portant authorities relating to these topics. The 
topical method has many advantages—calling 
attention to facts and their proper relations, 
while it stimulates observation, awakens in- 
terest, and creates thought in the young mind. 
The author has shown remarkable versatility of 
talent in the preparation of the work ; and the 
pupil who becomes familiar with its pages and 
profits by its suggestions cannot be otherwise 
than well informed. It is a departure from the 
dull, old-fashioned and hackneyed methods of 
teaching American history—and we doubt not 
many a teacher will reap a harvest of knowledge 
concerning the origin, growth, and expansion of 
our country, through its agreeable aid, as well as 
our future citizens and rulers, whose education 
they have in charge. Opening the volume at 
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random we find under the general topic of 
‘* The Confederation becomes a Union,” twelve 
questions, among which are several relating to 
the Conventions, and the Constitution, and one 
concerning the ‘‘Ordinance of 1787.” The 
only reference given for the latter is the schol- 
arly paper of President Andrews, published in 
the Magazine of American History in August, 
1886. One of the excellent features of this im- 
proved mode of instruction in history is the 
marked attention given to the study of the ques- 
tions of the day. On page 46, for instance, the 
special topic is ‘‘ Cleveland ;” and the questions 
and references open the way to the very best 
sources of current information. The search 
questions are also admirable. This miniature 
hand-book needs only to be known to command 
appreciation. and we predict that it will become, 
and not very long hence, one of the most popu- 
lar little works of its character ever published 
in America. 


THE SEVENTY-NINTH HIGHLANDERS, 
New York Volunteers, in the WAR OF THE 
REBELLION, 1861-1865. By WILLIAM Topp 
(of Company B). Illustrated, 8vo, pp. 513. 
1886. Albany, Press of Brandow, Barton & 
Co. 


The events so graphically narrated in this 
handsome volume are none the less worthy of 
the place given them in the history of our coun- 
try, because they relate simply to one individual 
regiment. The author is particularly modest, 
and hints to his readers the possibility of their 
wishing his name had been enrolled among the 
list of ‘‘killed in battle,” rather than on the 
title-page of such a book. But his work has 
been so well done that we think his readers 
should be congratulated on the fact that his life 
was spared. Beginning with the journey to 
Washington in 1861, the movements and experi- 
ences of the regiment are traced through the 
Bull Run campaign, the James Island cam- 
paign, to Newport News, Pope’s campaign, the 
Maryland campaign, Antietam, the battle of 
Fredericksburgh, the Vicksburg campaign, the 
Jackson campaign, the East Tennessee cam- 
paign, the Wilderness, and Spottsylvania. 
Every chapter abounds in incident and anec- 
dote. This regiment saw active service almost 
perpetually. hile on the march from Missis- 
sippi to East Tennessee it was encamped on one 
occasion near a company of two thousand Con- 
federate prisoners on their way North in charge 
of some Ohio troops. The author says: ‘‘ Most 
of the poor fellows were hungry, and we shared 
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our crackers with them; they had been livirg 
principally on flour rolled into dough and baked 
on stones before the fire, or toasted on the ends 
of ramrods. Their gray uniforms were in fair 
condition, but they had no extra clothing. Con- 
siderable amusement was provided when some 
of them asked if there were any ‘ Mass’chusetts 
men’ in our command. ‘They had ‘heerd tell 
about Mass’chusetts men,’ and were anxious, 
apparently, to see whether they really did wear 
horns and tails! We explained matters to the 
men of the Thirty-sixth Massachusetts, and soon 
a half dozen of the tallest of that regiment— 
one, whom we had dubbed the ‘ Infant,’ being 
nearly seven feet, while his companions were all 
over six feet tall—were presented to the Confed- 
erates, with an apology for being compelled to 
show the smail ones, the big fellows being at 
that moment away on some special duty !” 

The list of engagements in which this regi- 
ment participated number twenty-eight. The 
narrative is continuous, flowing easily, and is ab- 
sorbingly interesting. To appreciate the book, 
however, it must be read. 





THE BOOK OF ELOQUENCE: A Collec- 
tion of Extracts in Prose and Verse, from the 
most Famous Orators and Poets: Intended 
as Exercises for Declamation in Colleges 
and Schoois. By CHARLES DUDLEY WAR- 
NER. I2mo, pp. 452. Boston, 1886. Lee & 
Shepard. 


Excellent service has been rendered all stu- 
dents in the art of oratory in our educational 
institutions by this admirable collection of ex- 
tracts suitable for declamation. Mr. Warner 
says, ‘‘Of the many compilations of a similar 
design in print, some are utterly unfit for their 
intended purpose, by reason of the too great 
length of the selections, and nearly all having 
been long in use, have become irksome to the 
student ; thus it has been my special endeavor 
in this work to present new and spirited ex- 
tracts.” Mr. Warner has not, however, lost 
sight of the master-pieces of eloquence, which, 
though familiar, never grow old, and we find 
them marshaled in tempting array within this 
handsomely-printed volume. He has given 
ample space to American eloquence, in one 
hundred and sixty-six examples. European 
eloquence, ancient and modern, appears in 
eighty-nine examples. The selections of poetry, 
numbering one hundred and nine examples, are 
the best for the purposes intended we have ever 
seen. The book is issued in good taste, and has 
no superior of its kind in the English language. 
































